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A DAY .AT ST. ALBAN’S. 


(Concluded from p. 511.) 


We have heard it remarked, that there is something in the character of Gothic archi- 
tecture exactly suited to the general features of the countries in which it may be 
said to have been indigenous ; and a slight inspection of any of our ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, will be sufficient at once to prove the justice of the observation. The fluted 
column, the acanthus-wreathed capital, and the frieze richly ornamented with elaborate 
sculptures, seem scarcely to agree with that soft beauty, and quiet disposition of colours, 
which pervade our sober-suited, although ever-pleasing landscapes. Amidst the olives 
of Attica indeed, or the vines of Italy, this regal style of building appears in its own 
place, and under the advantage of all appropriate circumstances. In itself purely 
and essentially elegant, it seems calculated for scenes which reflect the same character, 
for skies almost perpetually blue, and a sunshine but seldom clouded: but, for the 
shifting lights and shades which course each other over our English prospects, for the 
grey distance which bounds our horizons, our woods with their subdued green, and 
our willowy streams gliding with a scarcely perceptible course through still meadows 
and misty glades; what can be more appropriate than the castellated mansion, with 
its hoary towers and indented walls, or the majestic abbey lifting its spires in the 
remote view, and suggesting many an image to strengthen the impression of peace 
already received? How many more claims besides does this school of architecture pos- 
sess to our regard, from the numerous cherished associations connected with it! It is 
strictly and exclusively our own,—not borrowed from a people with whom we have 
little or nothing in common, but the spontaneous growth of the same soil on which it 
has so richly flourished. It is united with the memory of our forefathers, as well as 
with those ancient traditions which gave the first exercise to our childish imaginations. 
It is immortalized by some of the noblest passages in our poetry, and, what is far above 
every other circumstance, to render it the object of our especial attachment, it is to 
many of us associated with our first instruction in those truths which form our surest sup- 
port here, and our sole ground of hope hereafter. But, dispossessing it of every adven- 
titious aid, derived from its aptitude to our scenery and connexion with our affections 
and feelings, and allowing it to influence us only by its intrinsic and unsupported excel- 
lence ; how far does this style of art, originating in a period in most other respects justly 
considered barbarous, and fostered in the colder regions of the north, transcend the most 
celebrated works which the efforts of Greece and Rome present to challenge our admi- 
ration! These, indeed, are inimitably graceful ; and so far as justness of proportion and 
unity of design are entitled to praise, will they continue throughout all ages to insure it. 
Yet in the very qualities commended may be perceived a bar to that original genius 
which is perpetually seeking for novelty as the vehicle of a fresh disclosure of its power, 
under a diversified aspect. After the inspection of a few classic temples, aqueducts, and 
theatres, the feeling of surprise, which constitutes so essential a part of admiration, vanishes. 
The same columns, the same cornices, the same entablatures, recur in an unvaried circle. 
But how diversified appear to have been the conceptions of the Gothic designers : chang- 
ing to an almost unlimited extent, yet preserving under every change the same power of 
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fascination! How exquisite is this work in its minute particulars, yet how grand in its ge- 
neral character ! with what an enduring strength, displayed in its solid buttresses and sup- 
ports ; and with what a fairy elegance, playing about the external ornaments of its slender 
Spires and frosted pinnacles! From the early Saxon edifice, exhibiting its massive pillars 
and circular arches, with their zigzag wreaths and shark’s-tooth mouldings, and presenting 
such an image of strength and solidity, that nothing short of a convulsion of nature seems capa- 
ble of moving it from its place—to the period of the florid style, when every building was- 
literally encrusted with decorations—and from thence to the more simple erections of the 
Tudors—how numerous, and yet how widely different, are the master-pieces of art, which 
are left to provoke and exceed our utmost power of panegyric! And, then, the unsup- 
ported tower rising to a height which would have made a classical architect dizzy, with 
such elegance and delicacy of structure as might cause us to tremble at its continued expo- 
sure to the elements, did not the lapse of centuries prove a warrant for its security ; the 
shafted and emblazoned window, displaying as many varieties of form as the leaves and 
flowers about us ; the aisle escutcheoned and hung with banners, dimly lit by the trans- 
verse light, scattered from gorgeously dyed panes, and lessening away from the sight, 
till its termination is rendered obscure by the solemn gloom in the distance ; the shrine 
surrounded by its lace-like screen ; the fairly-wrought tomb, beneath its escalloped and 
fretted canopy :—to descant further in praise of these, would be to essay a task in humble 
prose, to which the loftiest verse has scarcely proved equal; and truly, under every cir- 
cumstance, the attempt seems much the same as “to gild refined gold, or paint 
the lily.” 

While lingering, however, to indulge our reflections on the exterior of this noble 
edifice, we must not forget that it has equal sources of attraction within. Following, 
therefore, the steps of our grave conductor, we pass beneath the shade of a low-browed 
portal, and find ourselves at once beneath that solemn roof, which has seen so many 
generations pass as shadows beneath it, and at liberty to gaze upon the sombre perspec- 
tive of the northern aisle ; when, lo, dimly seen above the crown of a gloomy arch, and 
traced in colours, towards which the flight of years has shewn but little reverence, the 
form of king Offa himself, in true Anglo-Saxon style, and looking like a fresco copy of 
one of the coins of his own period. In good truth, as majestic-looking a personage, in 
outward appearance, as one might desire to see presiding at a Wittenagemot, or, at the 
head of his warlike earls and aldermen, (since then, alas! how desecrated a name,) 
discussing the sparkling vintage, in commemoration of his triumph over the golden 
dragon of Wessex, or the town-monster borne on the banners of the valorous sons of the 
Cymri. Unfortunately, however, for this founder of abbeys, and king of western Chris- 
tendom, the dark stains of cruelty and murder have been too surely connected with his 
name by the voice of history, notwithstanding all the efforts of his monkish panegyrists 
to the contrary, to allow us to regard him in any other light than that of a crafty and 
perfidious oppressor ; so little influenced by the effect of the religious circumstance which 
accompanies his effigies, or his goodly handiwork about us, we leave his fading por- 
traiture to the obscurity which best befits it, and turn away to seek elsewhere for matter 
of contemplation more attractive. Nor have we far to proceed in our quest. A few steps 
further introduce us into what was considered, in days of old, the very sanctum sanctorum 
of the sacred building. Rearing its pointed height nearly to the very roof, and with its 
loftiest panes tinctured with a glowing lozenge of crimson, containing the same venerated 
initials which are so often repeated wherever we turn our view; a single gothic window 
sheds a flood of pale and changing light upon the spot where the bones of Saint Alban 
himself were once preserved for the worship of our forefathers. But how completely 
shorn of its former splendour is the place which was then, with all its magnificence, 
scarcely thought worthy of the reception of his remains. The stone bases of the four 
supporting columns which stood at the angles of the tomb, still remain, worn to a level 
with the grey pavement; but shrine and canopy, the pillar of precious metal, and the 
jewel of costly price, have long since departed, together with the identical reliques of the 
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martyr himself; a loss which the pious brethren who sleep beneath the brasses around 
us, if they could be aroused to a consciousness of the desecration of this the altered scene 
of their once splendid worship, would probably consider of far greater importance. But 
what says the inscription above. 


S. Albanus Verolamensis Anglorum 
Protomartyr 


XVII. Juni CCXCIII. 


Certes, an accurate chronologist this, to whomsoever we may stand indebted for 
the record, One would almost think that the art of ascertaining dates with precision had 
been as completely lost since his time, as that of staining glass vermilion. At no great 
distance, however, the damp wall displays another legend, from the perusal of which we 
turn with a feeling somewhat deeper than that of mere gratified curiosity :— 


Hic jacet Humfredus, dux ille Glocestrius olim 
Henrici Sexti Protector, fraudis inepte 
Detector, dum ficta notat miracula ceeci. 
Lumen erat patria, columen venerabile regni 
Pacis amans, musisque favens melioribus, unde 
Gratum opus Oxonio, qua nunc schola sacra refulget : 
Invida sed mulier regno regi sibi nequam 
Abstulit hunc humili, vix hoc dignata sepulchro 
Invidia rumpente tamen post funera vivit. 

Deo Gloria. 


The information conveyed by the wretched jingle, and still worse construction of this 
pedantic epitaph, is of too interesting a character to allow us to spend a moment upon 
its criticism, or to devote more than a single thought to its absurdity. This, then, is 
the final resting-place of the good Duke Humphrey, the brother of the famous conqueror 
of France, the ambitious traitor of Jacqueline of Hainault, for many years lord pro- 
tector of England, and the leading spirit of her councils, as well as the cautious helms- 
man of her estates through a long period of trouble and commotion. The workmanship 
of the tomb erected to his memory is worthy of the name which it recalls, although 
deprived of some of its fairest appendages by those zealous despoilers, the iron-handed 
soldiers of Cromwell, during their occupation of the abbey of St. Alban’s as a lodging 
for their cavalry horse and men: spared, however, after but partial damage, by those 
who were not always wont to set limits to their passion for demolition, still the monu- 
ment remains, with its beautifully cut arches and chaste ornaments, as perfect, appa- 
rently, as when the hand of the workman left his finishing touches upon it. Of the 
prince himself, to whose memory it was erected, little can be said, with which the most 
superficial reader of history is not already well acquainted, yet we may well be allowed 
to take a brief review of the principal events in his chequered career. Appointed to a 
station of the highest trust during a long minority, the best comment upon his conduct in 
office will be found in the epithet generally attached to his name, and which will prove 
a far more durable monument to his virtues than brass or stone. During the many years 
through which the provinces of France were being wrested one by one from the grasp of 
England by the arms of Charles the Seventh and the redoubtable Dunois, and the public 
attention was more immediately directed to the posture of affairs abroad, his power and 
influence, though often opposed, were sufficiently strong to suppress all opposition to his 
authority at home. But with the expiration of the minority of Henry the Sixth gathered 
fast those clouds of faction and hostility, beneath which his star was soon to be veiled in 
fatal darkness; and the marriage of the king with the daughter of Regnes, of Anjou, com- 
pleted that ruin which the malicious efforts of the Cardinal of Winchester and the Duke 
of Suffolk had long been preparing. The first blow was aimed where it couid not fail of 
inflicting the most poignant anguish. His duchess Eleanor, daughter of Lord Cobham, 
was accused of sorcery and witchcraft, and, after the execution of two of her alleged 
accomplices, condemned to perpetual imprisonment within the walls of Peel Castle, in 
Man. Then came the usual circumstances, which have so often attended the closing 
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scenes of the drama of a statesman’s career—the desertion of friends, the’ insult of ene- 
mies,—coldness on the part of his sovereign,—open impeachment and the malicious 
articles of accusation, drawn up by calumny under the cloak and guise of justice. A par- 
liament was convoked at Bury St. Edmunds, and a summons issued for his appearance ; 
but before the time appointed for his trial, and on the morning after the 28th of February, 
1447, the good duke Humphrey was found dead in his chamber—dying, no doubt, as his 
famous predecessor in dignity, in the reign of Richard the Second, who so much resem- 
bled him in all but character, had died before him. Who does not remember the general 
indistinctness of horror, and yet, in parts, the vivid minuteness of incident, with which 
Shakspeare has invested this scene of midnight assassination, by the broken words uttered 
amidst the last agonies of Beaufort. It is, of course, necessary to state, that the imagi- 
nation of the poet is the only authority for a single particular there related respecting the 
good duke’s end. He died, however; and the hatred of his enemies, thus at length 
satiated, allowed his funeral solemnities to be celebrated with all the splendour which his 
distinguished rank and services deserved. The people of England, by whom he had 
Jong been idolized while living, loudly expressed their sorrow for their common bene. 
factor and friend. Many a castled keep, doubtless, in Maine and Normandy, and fair 
Guienne, heard the voice of regret for virtues so far and widely known. Many a forest 
chapel in shadowy Hainault heard the prayer breathed from no insincere lips, for 
the peace and repose of the departed soul. Nor, perhaps, was the harp of Provence 
silent upon so popular a theme; but years passed away, and, like the blazonry and pomp 
which accompanied the last of rites with which his name was connected on earth, 
faded from men’s minds the recollection of his wisdom and his deeds: even the very 
spot in which his remains were deposited became totally unknown, until, about a century 
ago, the mattocks of the workmen employed in preparing a grave near at hand, broke 
through the walls of the narrow vault, and once more admitted the glimpses of day to 
fall upon the coffin in which his bones were enclosed. We are, therefore, allowed to 
gaze upon all which time and the antiquaries (and pity it is that such names should be 
coupled in the work of destruction) have left us of the illustrious Duke of Gloucester. 
A lozenge-shaped door, level with the pavement, is raised, and the visitor descends by a 
narrow flight of stone steps into the low crypt, into which just sufficient light is admitted 
to reveal the reliques of mortality which form the object of his curiosity. The leaden 
coffin itself seems to have been rudely rent open; and scanty reverence, indeed, has been 
shewn towards its contents: for, two thigh-bones, of no ordinary magnitude, and the 
upper part of the skull, are the only portions of its occupant which lodge there still. 
The other bones have travelled to all points of the compass, under the care of those wor. 
thy votaries at his sepulchre, whose desire of gaining actual possession of spoils of such 
high interest, has proved somewhat too strong for their love of honesty, or fear of detec- 
tion. Perhaps some collector may yet be found, with zeal and ability enough to make 
his escape with what remains ;—but far distant be the day! and in the mean time, 
deep and striking is the lesson which these remnants of what was once termed “ great” 
continue to read from their sepulchral solitude. Can the sense of the nothingness of all 
on earth be more effectually aroused, at any time or under any circumstances, than 
while we hold in our hands this broken portion of a once coroneted brow! Scarcely can 
we conceive, that beneath this unconscious texture of material substance, on which the 
careless touch so lightly dwells, dwelt formerly that commanding intellect, tried by the 
nicely balanced interests of a wavering and unsettled state, and found not unequal to the 
task : yet here were engendered the master-strokes of policy, the sage devices of counsel, 
the startling bursts of impassioned rhetoric, reason and fancy, reflection and judgment, 
the deliberate resolve, and the speedily executing will. Here beat that active brain, so 
long disturbed with questions of doubtful aspect, and plans of questionable efficacy, preg- 
nant with schemes for the depression of rivals and the advancement of friends, or, 


Early and late, debating to and fro, 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe. 
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Within this narrow compass, exultation and anxiety, the changing feelings of grief and 
joy, of disappointment and success, have chased each other for years, like shadows pass- 
ing over the surface of a summer pool, mingled, doubtless, with many a complacent 
reflection upon esteem and honour possessed, and dreams of more ample dignity yet to 
come. But how little credence would have been given to the tale, if, in his days of palmy 
state, this mighty counsellor and renowned prince, the brother and uncle of kings, and 
himself a sovereign in all but the name, had been told that the time would come when his 
decaying dust would be exposed to the common curiosity, at a price likely to exclude 
none from the privilege, and his almost canonized bones allowed to be unceremoniously 
grasped by “ hands mechanical,” or made the subject of a rude and senseless jest, on 
the part of the most unlettered clown. Truly, the homily of Shakspeare’s sexton might 
well be repeated here. Reverently, therefore, gentle visitant, lay aside that emblem of 
mortality, and type of the short-lived greatness of its more noble possessor. ‘ Alas! did 
those bones cost no more i’the breeding, than thus to play at loggats with 7” 

To what next shall we turn our attention?—To that delicately wrought brass of the 
pious abbot Delamere, so well traced with crozier, cope, and mitre, and presenting his 
calm and saintly aspect, to claim the veneration of posterity for one who swayed the pas- 
toral staff within these precincts, when time was younger by some six hundred years than 
now ? or to those inimitable columns which ascend along the lofty walls, to unite their 
ribbed summits above, for the decoration of the painted and blazoned roof, and which 
are hung with the escutcheons of former benefactors, displayed at such a height as almost 
to look like gems inlaying the stone to which they are attached? Here are cinerary urns 
from the site of ancient Verulam, for the antiquary ; and bones of singular conformation, 
for the physiologist ; but, with power to attract our attention above all other objects, and 
surprising us into an involuntary exclamation of delight, rises that elaborate screen, 
wrought from the yielding marble with apparently as much facility as if the lightest ivory 
had constituted its material, and finished with as much care as the artist usually bestows 
upon the same costly substance. It is with reluctance that we withdraw our eyes from a 
work which, by its beauty and redundance of ornament, seems a production of Nature 
herself, rather than of her feeble imitatress—Art : but time presses, and the ancient choir 
lies yet unexamined before us. Still, as we proceed, each successive step reminds us that 
we are moving where death has been rearing his trophies for ages. Faintly and mourn- 
fully lies the sunlight upon the cold dark stones, which still bear the outlines of many a 
figure, represented in a kneeling or recumbent posture, with hands clasped, and the 
labelled prayer graven beside him. Among these, the effigy of a warrior, armed at all 
points, with his long sword girded at his side, and traced after a rude fashion, which 
recalls to our recollections the efforts of the very earliest engravers, possesses rather more 
interest than the rest ; for tradition points it out as marking the grave of Sir John Grey, 
of Groby, the husband of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, and ultimately 
the queen of Edward the Fourth. This knight, it seems, was the only person of distine- 
tion who fell in the second battle of St. Alban’s, stricken, as the heralds would say, 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, in the month of Feb. 1461, on Bernard’s 
heath, a wild waste to the north of the town, which yet retains its former name. The 
event of this second contest, delivered almost upon the same ground, and under the 
same circumstances, was exactly the reverse of that whieh had preceded it, and although 
the slaughter seems principally to have fallen upon the common soldiers on both sides, 
the day was fiercely disputed, and the fortune of the field long continued doubtful. The 
Yorkists, whose archery seems, on most occasions, to have possessed a decided supe- 
riority over that of their rivals, having first gained the town and market-place, long 
repulsed the entering forces, headed by Margaret of Anjou in person, by a storm of 
arrows discharged with unerring effect, but were at length driven from their posts, and 
compelled to come to a close encounter on even ground without the town. Here, after 
a severe struggle, the Yorkists seemed again to be recovering their superiority; but, unfor- 
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tunately, a sudden panic fell upon the men of Kent posted in the van, who, with their 
commander Lovelace, were the first to turn their backs to the enemy. Their example 
influenced the whole army with a similar feeling. The Duke of Norfolk, with the earls 
of Warwick and Arundel, finding every attempt to rally their forces useless, deserted the 
field, to secure their own safety ; and a tumultuous flight, on the part of the rest, was fol- 
lowed by a headlong pursuit, continued with unsparing fury until night-fall, when the 

ians returned to the town with their rescued king, who was again invested with 
the shadow of power and sovereignty, to be again deposed under circumstances of still 
greater indignity. Little was it imagined that the death of the single knight who fell on 
the side of the victors in that day’s strife, would have so material an effect upon the future 
destinies of England. 

Close at hand lies one who during his life-time was well acquainted with the principal 
actors in the eventful times of which we have been speaking. Struck with the elegant 
tomb erected to his memory, embellished with wheat-ears, and exhibiting one of the earliest 
specimens of what is usually termed the Tudor style of arch, we are tempted to inquire the 
name of him who rests beneath the decorated sepulchre. John de Whethamstede, then, 
gentle reader, was born in a hamlet of that name in the vicinity of St. Alban’s, and, long 
a monk in the priory of Tynemouth in Northumberland, was elected abbot of this mo- 
nastery in the early part of the reign of Henry the Sixth, and filled his high office with 
credit and dignity for the space of twenty years. He was long on terms of friendship 
with the good duke Humphrey, from whom, of his great wisdom, saith his chronicler, he 
procured for his church the manor of Pembroke in South Wales, and, after the first 
battle of St. Alban’s, gained, by his intercession with the Duke of York, the rites of sepul- 
ture for the bodies of the lords slain on the Lancastrian side, which were lying in the 
streets untouched ; no one, as we are told, having the courage to remove them. In the 
year 1455, he voluntarily resigned his office, but was shortly afterwards again elected, 
and enjoyed his dignity until the day of his death. Ifa more particular account of his 
deeds is required, be it known to all whom it may concern, that beside the gift of many 
chalices, vestments, and flagons, bestowed at different times upon the monastery, he also 
decorated it with divers painted images and inscriptions in golden letters; that he caused 
our ladye’s chapel to be trimmed and rarely painted with stories out of the sacred _his- 
tory, and with verses curiously drawn in gold ; and built a small chapel in the south 
part of the church, for his own burial-place ; that he caused, moreover, new windows to 
be made and glazed in the north part of the church, which was somewhat dark, that it 
might appear more bright and glorious, with. several hexameters inscribed on the glass 
under the images of certain heathen philosophers, and caused a fair large window to be 
made in the north aisle. Thus far the historian, to whose long catalogue of meritorious 
deeds we have only to add, that John of Whethampstede departed this life in the fourth 
year of Edward the Fourth, full of days and honours, but with “the ruling passion strong 
in death,” leaving a sum of money for the purchase of a bell, to be called after him ; as 
well as newly to glaze the windows in the cloisters. Many a gilded agnus dei, represented 
in fall blazonry on the roof, yet remains, to speak of his industry in decoration, and a 
beautiful image of Peace and Serenity rises within the mind in connexion with his me- 
mory, as we read the motto which, in distant allusion to his name, is couched in the scrip- 
tural words, “ Valles exrultabunt.” 

A far more admirable piece of monumental workmanship, however, is seen on the 
opposite side of the choir, on the tomb of Thomas Ramridge, an abbot beloved both by 
God and man, according to his eulogist, who was the immediate predecessor, in his 
office, to the famous Wolsey. Fair, indeed, is the tracery surrounding the graven rams 
which decorate his escutcheon; and light as the first frost-work, which nature weaves 
beneath the chill wintry sky, are the sculptured ornaments which decorate the inside of 
that highly wrought canopy. Of the tenant of this stately tomb, however, little remark- 
able is recorded. We only know what, indeed, we should be well contented with knowing, 
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that during his life he was universally respected and esteemed : that he died at an age con- 
sidered premature, may be inferred from the mournful verse engraven on his sepuichre :— 
Dixi, in medio dierum, 
Vadam ad portas inferi. 
Forty abbots and one, are computed to have swayed the crozier within the walls of 
St. Alban’s Abbey ; of whom, with the exception of Wolsey, Thomas Ramridge was the 
last of note. A few years after his decease, the hands of authorized piunder were laid 
upon its treasures and estates; and the king’s visitors descending, armed with a power 
which none dared to resist, drove the unfortunate monks from their quiet cloisters and 
cells of meditation, to mourn elsewhere the fall of their sanctuary, and to see’. in-some 
distant spot a shelter for their bones, which they had once fondly hoped to lay where 
those of thousands of their fraternity had been committed to earth before them. 

The lordly buildings of the monastery itself, so often the abodes of our English mo- 
narchs and their attendant courts, were shortly after levelled to the ground; and the 
abbey church would have shared the same fate, had it not been rescued from impending 
destruction, and purchased from Edward the Sixth at the price of four hundred pounds, 
by the mayor and corporation of the town. 

Before quitting the choir, we cannot refrain from casting one more look upon its 
superb ceiling. After all, heraldry has its fascinations; and true hieroglyphics of the 
records of chivalry are its begants, water-bougets, cockle-shells, and martlets proper. 
How rich is the glow of colour from those ancient bearings, and how many a vision of 
perished splendour do they recall! Here glisten the arms of the long-subverted kingdom 
of Jerusalem ; and close at hand is the fanciful emblem of the equally forgotten kingdom 
of Man, with many a regal device beside, on fields of every hue, from the stainless 
argent to the deeply glowing gules ; yet we cannot pause to examine them in succession, 
for the task would grow into a work of hours, ere completed. Leaving, therefore, that 
part of the building which is still devoted to the purposes of divine worship, the spa- 
cious nave opens upon us with its massive pillars, and aisles of amazing length. This 
is indeed, perspective upon a noble scale; and the eye luxuriates in long-continued 
pleasure, while following the range of arch after arch, of the most elegant Norman archi- 
tecture, majestically receding from the view, until the broad and pointed apertures seem 
reduced to mere lines in the remote distance. Little decoration has been bestowed upon 
the imposing simplicity which characterises this part of the sacred structure ; and the 
only conspicuous object which strikes us, in its whole extent, is a single funeral escut- 
cheon, -hung against a broad column, and faintly tinged by the rays of the slanting sun. 
The gilded cherub surmounting the armorial bearings, inform us of the sex of the 
deceased ; but her name and family, with the exception of the charges which adorn the 
shield, and which to such ordinary observers as ourselves are of course unknown, there 
seems no sign to indicate. Nor need we more, to furnish imagination with a topic on 
which to expatiate at full liberty. Like the single key-note, which when struck suggests 
to the musician a continued flow of harmonious modulations, this simple circumstance 
is enough to evoke a long train of images, which lose nothing of their interest from the 
slightly melancholy tinge communicated by the fact from which they originate. We 
think of the mistress of some green domain, long surrounded by the endearing relations 
of social life, and follow her through the various characters of bride, mother, and 
widowed head of an ancient house, to find her gracefully becoming each, whether 
painted by the visionary pencil as the youthful ornament of her stately halls, or the 
matron guide and directress of a smiling offspring, and pride of a prosperous tenantry, 
or, lastly, as the venerable example to a succeeding generation, taught to respect her vir- 
tues and emulate her name. Such are the outlines of the picture; and many an hour of 
domestic content, many a scene of hospitable enjoyment, brightens the canvass, before 
we arrive at the closing display of melancholy pageantry; and the day, when, amidst the 
tears of her dependants, and the louder sorrow of those connected with her by far dearer 
ties, the lady of the deserted mansion is borne to share the dreamless rest of her ancestral 
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tomb. Vain and baseless may be the whole phantasy, yet it is one on which fancy loves 
to dwell, and which hope would readily believe substantial, Unknown, as thou art, 
therefore, to whomsoever this symbol of distinguished station is devoted, peace be with 
thy dust ; and long be that memory thine, which shall exist in the breasts of the living, 
when the herald’s tinctures shall have faded into indistinctness, and his skilfully devised 
achievement mouldered to decay on the time-worn stone. 

Passing over the spaces once occupied by several monumental brasses, and, among 
others, one, the remoteness of whose date is indicated by;the hawk perched on the wrist 
of the figure, deeply let into the graven stone : we arrive at an inscription, over which 
we are tempted for a few moments to linger. “ Hic jacet frater Robertus Bonner, 
quondam hujus monasterii monarchus, qui quadraginta sex annis continuis et ultra 
ministrabat in diversis officiis monasterii prescripti, videlicet in officiis coquarii refec- 
torarit et infirmarii.” Ah! perished and forgotten artist! A skilful hand we will 
warrant his to have been, in compounding the delicate marchpane, or spicing the spark- 
ling hippocras. Well did he know how to make palatable the carp or tench, of goodly 
size, extracted from the abbey ponds, on the day of unwelcome fast, or to deck the board 
with confectionary of strange device on the festival of his patron saint, or to garnish the 
smoking boar’s head at the time of merry yule, when the blazing log sent far and wide 
its light over the waste, from the gorgeously stained windows of the warm refectory. 
No ordinary talent, we may well imagine, was required for so important a post as his, 
and no ordinary judges were those who assayed and commended his labours. But they 
who prepared, and they who partook of the feast, are alike departed from the scene of 
their festivity for ever; and the same fate which sweeps from earth the names of the 
mighty, threatens soon to obliterate even this brief record of the services of nearly half a 
century zealously and efficiently performed. Yet pious is the wish with which the 
hamble monk has closed the list of his duties, and, if sincerely expressed, we may hope 
that, though long forgotten amidst the scenes of his labours on earth, he has yet been 
remembered where the secret aspirations of the heart are heard, and recorded as one who, 
trusting in the sole refuge on which ’penitence can rely, has therefore been not unforgiven. 

Much yet remains undescribed,—the square altar tomb, long falsely considered as 
that of king Offa ; the northern transept, with its ceiling, on which the death of the mar- 
tyr is so grotesquely represented ; the winding ascent within the great tower itself, giving 
access to the battlemented height, from which the whole neighbouring country seems like 
a cultivated garden spread beneath us: but it will be thought, we imagine, that our stay 
within the Abbey church has been already somewhat of the longest. We, therefore, 
pass from the beautifully-wrought western porch, and, after many a reluctant pause, bid 
farewell to its long-withdrawing aisles and intersecting transepts. 

Nor have we allowed ourselves space or time to describe in detail those other remains 
which attach so irresistible an interest to St. Alban’s. Above all, we must deny ourselves 
the pleasure, at least for the present, of following out the train of recollections which 
crowd on us as we visit the spot where lie the ashes of the immortal philosopher who 
effected the greatest intellectual revolution which mankind have ever witnessed, whose 
rising banished those fallacious shadows which had for ages fascinated and imposed on 
the whole civilized world, and poured on the human race the light of a sound and 
rational philosophy. We must, we say, though reluctantly, refrain from indulging those 
mingled feelings of admiration, astonishment, and regret, which seem in association with 
the name of Lord Bacon ; and neither expatiate on the undying glory reflected on his 
name from his writings, nor examine his controverted history, and 

“ Draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 
Denying ourselves this enjoyment, we feel that we have broken the strongest tie which 
detains us in the scene we have been attempting to describe, and we therefore take our 
leave of it with all the charms which Time and Art have been emulous in bestowing on 
it; with its frequent reminiscences of the dead, and its solemn, but it may be hoped not 
unprofitable, appeals to the living. 
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ON THE STUDY OF PHYSICS. 


(Concluded from p. 505.) 


A.rnovucn the human eye is not provided with so complex an apparatus as many of 
the lower classes of animals, yet it is impossible to examine it, without admiring the skill 
with which it has been formed, and acknowledging its adaptation to all the purposes 
contemplated in its construction. It is true that man has numerous wants, which can- 
not be supplied by a mere examination of nature. A too entire dependence upon his 
senses will mislead and deceive him, and in cases of perpetual occurrence they require 
assistance from his invention. 

Moreover, it is not a little remarkable, that the human eye is much more subject to 
disease than the eyes of other animals, But man is ‘in possession of a power by which 
the majority of these may be removed, and instruments may be supplied to correct the 
errors which arise from them. Near and long sights are common among us, but, by 
the use of differently shaped lenses, the inconvenience arising from these diseases may be 
avoided. 

The limits of our vision are small, but we have extended them to an indefinite extent, 
by the invention of the microscope and the telescope. With the one we investigate 
organized structure so small, that its very existence had been before unknown, With 
the other we examine the constitution of worlds, which appear, without its assistance, 
only as points in the immensity of space. These are the results of our inquiry; but it 
must be remarked, that they only tend to the advancement of our improvable reason, 
and are in no degree connected with the improvement of the mere animal life of the 
human species. 

We may now direct our attention to the sources of some of those errors to which the 
eye, as an exatnple of the senses, is subject ; first of all, briefly alluding to two or three 
circumstances, which would have produced important errors, and have deranged human 
vision, had rot the Creator provided means by which they are corrected. 

It is generally known, that the image of any object is painted on the retina, and that in 
an inverted position. But still we see, or think that we see, every thing in an erect attitade, 
This has been denied by some authors, who imagine that we perceive all things inverted, and 
that the sense of touch corrects the error of sight. In proof of this, it is stated, that if a 
stick with a gilded knob to one end be presented to an infant, it will stretch its hand 
towards the opposite end. But this is not true; and in proof of the perception of objects 
in their upright position, it may be stated, that in all cases where persons born blind 
have received sight, objects have been seen in their right position, although there has 
been an indistinctness of vision. This was the case with Cheselden’s patient, and in 
numerous other more recent instances. 

It mast, then, be admitted that we perceive objects in their upright position, though 
the image is inverted when painted on the retina. There is, therefore, some effect pro- 
duced between the retina and the brain, by which this error of vision is corrected, and in 
this circumstance we have a still further demonstration of the perfect adaptation of the 
organ to our convenience. 

But, as we have two eyes, and as consequently two images are formed, one on the 
retina of each eye, it may be asked, why do we not perceive all things double? 
Sir Isaac Newton thought that the single vision was attributable to the union of the optic 
nerves before they reach the brain ; but cases have occurred, in which there has been no 
such union, and yet the objects have been perceived singly. It is now usually explained 
as the result of a mere habit. It may be asked, upon the same principle, why we, hav- 
ing ten fingers, do not receive the impression of ten objects instead of one. When we 
look upon an object, we are led by experience to direct the eyes upon it in such a posi- 
tion, as to bring its images upon those parts of the retina where most distinct vision is 
produced. But, while looking stedfastly on any body, press one of the eyes upwards or 
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downwards, so as to throw the image on some other part of the retina, and a double 
vision is immediately produced. The influence of habit in causing us to rightly direct 
our eyes upon an object is sufficient to account for single vision; but, in addition to this, 
we might mention the nervous sympathy which probably exists between the two eyes. 
Dr. Wollaston is of opinion, that a semi-decussation of each nerve takes place upon its 
quitting the brain ; half of each nerve going to each eye, the right half of each retina 
being formed by one nerve, the left half by the other. By this means a powerful sym- 
pathy is established between the nerves, which, independent of habit, would be sufficient 
to produce single vision. But whether we imagine the effect to be produced by one of 
these causes or by both, it is most evident that the Creator has provided against the phy- 
sical disadvantages which must have resulted from a different arrangement. 

There is another instance of the same kind, in the insensibility of the punctum cecum. 
The spot at which the optic nerve enters the eye is called the punctum cecum, and is 
totally insensible to light, which is supposed to be occasioned by the nerve not being 
there divided into fibres sufficiently delicate to be acted upon by the rays of light, 
There is, therefore, a point in every scene of view, to which we are absolutely blind ; 
when the right eye is used, that point is situated about 15° to the right of the object “at 
which we look directly ; when the left eye is used, about 15° to the left. This may be 
proved by an interesting experiment. Place two black wafers on a white ground, about 
three inches apart, and, standing at the distance of eleven or twelve inches, look at the 
right hand wafer with the left eye in such a position, that an imaginary line joining the 
wafers, shall be exactly parallel to a line which may be supposed to join the eyes. 
If the right eye be now closed, the left-hand wafer will be invisible. The success of 
this experiment depends upon the image of the wafer falling upon the part of the retina 
where the optic nerve comes in contact with it. 

When we look with both eyes, the spot that is insensible to one eye will be seen by 
the other ; but it will only be half as distinct as if seen by both eyes. Two comparatively 
dark spots should, therefore, appear in every scene ; but this error of vision is beautifully 
compensated for by a susceptibility, in this insensible base, to be influenced by the light 
of the retina. It appropriates the light of the retina by absorption, and thus conveys the 
same impression of colour as the adjoining parts of the retina. This error of vision is, 
therefore, rendered neutral; and the insensibility of the base of the optic nerve would 
have remained unknown, but for the experiment we have just described. ‘ 

But the eye is exposed, by its very construction, to impressions which are the causes 
of deception. Every one has observed that certain luminous appearances are produced 
by pressing the eye-ball outward by a force applied between the eye and the nose, 
A sudden blow upon the eye, or even upon the head, will sometimes be sufficient to 
produce this phosphorescent appearance. Sir David Brewster has been led, by experi- 
ments made upon this appearance, to the conclusion, that when the retina is compressed 
in total darkness, it gives out light: when exposed to the light, and compressed, its 
insensibility to light is increased; and when dilated, it is insensible to ali luminous 
impressions. 

But this appearance may be produced by internal as well as external causes. If dur- 
ing a state of indisposition the blood-vessels exert a pressure upon the retina, luminous 
appearances will be produced, to which the fancy of the patient will frequently give a 
variety of distinct forms. The eye, under all circumstances, when intently fixed upon 
any confused mass, is apt to imagine that it resembles some shape with which it is 
acquainted. Every one, probably, has sat by the fire-side in a winter’s evening, and, 
intently fixing his eyes upon the burning coals, has imagined a variety of figures, as vol- 
canoes, animals, &c. to be represented by the various colourings of the fire. How often, 
too, have we realized, remembered, or imagined scenes in the passing clouds, or in their 
reflected images upon the bosom of some peaceful lake. And how much more, then, 
will this faculty of creating form from confused masses, be exercised by the mind, when 
under the influence of a deranged organization. To these two causes, perhaps, we may 
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chiefly attribute the phantasms which haunt the couch of the patient, even when he is in 
the perfect possession of his reason; the production of luminous appearances by the 
pressure of the blood-vessels on the retina, and the facility with which the eye gives 
form to any confused mass that may be presented to it. Nor will it now appear 
strange that the patient is not, in any degree, relieved from such delusions by closing 
his eyes. 

Another illusion, which must have been frequently noticed by all who have paid any 
attention to the operation of the organs of sense, is the indistinctness of indirect vision. 
If we fix the eye steadily upon any object, while the mind is intently eugaged upon any 
subject, it loses sight, by fits, of the objects which surround it; that is, all those which are 
seen indirectly. Fix a round piece of white paper upon a coloured ground, and near it 
place a strip of white paper—then fix the eye steadily upon one, and the other will be 
lost sight of. The eye is, in fact, only able to see distinctly those objects on which it is 
directly fixed ; but this defect is, in some degree, compensated for by its extreme sensi- 
bility to colour. 

This is, no doubt, under certain circumstances, the cause of many of those apparitions 
which are so often declared to have been seen. In the broad glare of day, when objects 
are fully illuminated, the slightest motion of the eye will restore any object, seen obliquely, 
to its perfect form. But, in an apartment where there is only a single gleam of indistinct 
light, or elsewhere at the time of twilight, a very small amount of light is reflected by 
bodies, and in consequence of this the indistinct oblique vision is not easily corrected by 
direct sight. 

Another illusion worthy of notice is, the capability of the eye to retain a luminous 
impression after the object has been withdrawn. According to the experiments of 
M. D’Arcet, a luminous impression is retained on the retina about the eighth part of a 
second after the body itself has been removed. The Thaumatrope, or wonder-turner, is 
constructed on this principle. It consists of a card, with different objects, or parts of an 
object, on opposite sides ; which are so placed, that when a whirling motion is given to 
it, the objects are united. Thus, a part of a scene may be painted on one side, and the 
remaining part on the other. When the card is caused to revolve, the objects painted 
on the reverse sides will be united, and a continuous landscape will be seen, as though 
it were painted only on one side, which results from the duration of the impression upon 
the retina after the body has been removed. 

In connexion with this subject, we may mention the phenomenon of ocular spectra, 
or accidental colours. If the eye has been steadfastly fixed upon a coloured light, and 
be then moved to a white surface, the eye will not convey the impression of either the 
white or the coloured surface, but a colour differing from both ; and that colour, whatever 
it may be, is called the ocular spectrum. Thus, if we paint an object red upon a 
white ground, and fix the eye steadily upon it for a few seconds, a blueish-green figure 
will be seen, when the eye is turned upon a white surface ; a blueish-green, therefore, 
is the accidental colour of red. Different colours have different ocular spectra: that 
of orange, is blue; of violet, yellow; and of black, white. 

The law of accidental colour is most remarkable. The accidental colour, or ocular 
spectrum of any colour in the spectrum, is that colour which is distant from it one half of 
the spectrum. Thus, if we take half the length of the spectrum by a pair of compasses, 
and fix one leg of the compasses in the colour, the other leg will be in the accidental 
colour. 

We are frequently subject to illusions from this phenomenon, of which we are quite 
unconscious ; for, in every instance in which the eye is intently fixed upon any coloured 
surface, the accidental colour is produced when it is removed. If the objects be highly 
illuminated, and the eye be fixed upon it for any length of time, the spectra will be in some 
degree permanent, and may become dangerous to vision. Sir Isaac Newton’s experi- 
ments are applicable to this point ; bu: as they are very generally known, as detailed in 
Sir David Brewster's Natural Magic, it will only be necessary to recall them to the 
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reader’s memory. After looking at a reflected image of the sun several times, the 
spectra became so permanent, that a picture of the sun was apparently painted on every 
bright object at which he looked. So seriously was his vision affected by his experi- 
ments, that he found it necessary to shut himself in a dark chamber for three days, before 
he could recover the use of his eyes: and, when writing to Locke on the subject, many 
years after, he says, “I am apt to think, if I durst venture my eye, I could still make 
the phantasm return by the power of my fancy.” 

In all the cases we have mentioned, the eye deceives us without being at all influenced 
by an indisposition of body, though the deception will be sometimes increased by a par- 
ticular state of ill health. But spectral apparitions, whether occasional or permanent, 
are chiefly, if not entirely, produced by a morbid state of action in some of the vital fune- 
tions, which has a direct, though unaccountable action upon the imagination. The real 
cause of this phenomenon is the recalling of images, which have been before painted on 
the retina, by the united action of memory and imagination : 

It will be hardly necessary to mention instances of spectral appearances, for but few 
persons are unacquainted with the works of Hibbert and of Scott. One of the most 
interesting cases that I remember, is that mentioned by Sir Walter, as having passed 
under the notice of one of his medical friends. A gentleman standing high in the legal 
profession, had been many years afflicted by an apparition, which had constantly attended 
him, and produced a state of irritation that had brought him into a weak and debilitated 
condition of body. In this stage of the disease, Sir Walter’s friend was called in, for 
advice, and, after some time, extorted a confession of the source of all the debility and 
dejection under which the patient was labouring. When this apparition first presented 
itself to him, it was in the form of a cat. This apparition, however, was not a source of 
much annoyance ; but, after a few months, the cat left him, and a gentleman-usher sud- 
denly made his appearance, who, in his court-dress, became his constant attendant, bow- 
ing to him from place to place, and waiting near him in his own apartments. In a few 


months this phantasm likewise disappeared, and was followed by one of a far less amus- 
ing character, by that form which a healthy imagination can hardly paint with steadiness 
—a skeleton. Conscious of the unreality of the appearance, he endeavoured to divest his 
imagination of the form, but the gloomy apparition never left him, alone or in 
company, and he died from the depression of spirit and debilitation of body which 


it occasioned. 
These are a few instances in which the eye itself deceives; nor are the other senses, in 


proportion to the number of sensations conveyed by them, more worthy of our entire 
dependence. Do we not, then, live in a vain show? and is it not necessary that some 
effort should be made, by which we may be able to correct the errors to which we are 
exposed on every hand? But man is not satisfied with being deceived through and by 
his sensations, but in every age of the world has sought, by an application of the know. 
ledge he has acquired, to deceive others. 

There can be little doubt that the mysteries of the oracles among the Greeks and 
Romans were philosophical impostures. At the cave of Trophonius, and ‘the oracle of 
Delphi, these practices were probably conducted with more skill than at any other places. 
The man who is unacquainted with the facilities of deception in the hands of the philo- 
sopher, can hardly divine the methods by which the wonders of the temple were accom- 
plished. To such an individual, the records of the philosophical historians of the period 
must be enigmas. It is difficult to imagine that Plutarch, and Herodotus, and Pliny, 
and Cesar, and Tacitus, were deceived as to the scenes which transpired in the sacred 
houses of the Greeks and Romans ; and if he admit, for one moment, the veracity of 
the historians, he will be tempted to account for the appearance presented to the worship- 
per in the Grecian and Roman temples, as a direct interference of demoniacal influence. 

Philosophy, when misapplied, is as capable of deceiving mankind, as it is suited to 
its improvement when directed by a spirit of philanthropy and universal freedom, 
What a mighty engine is at present in the power of the natural philosopher, were he 
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willing to use his knowledge for the deception of mankind. As the wave increases in 
extent as it approaches the shore, so a knowledge of the causes of natural philosophy 
increases the power of the possessor over the community, in proportion to the shallowness 
of its intellect, But happily for us, the days of idolatrous and misdirected christian zeal 
have past ; and the great aim of those who have acquired a knowledge of nature, is, to 
inform the ignorant, and improve their species. A general knowledge of nature is no 
longer confined to the cloister and the palace, but is positively within the power of every 
man, whatever may be his station in society. In the present day, it would be almost 
impossible to deceive the most vulgar audience, for few are so ignorant as to be unac- 
quainted with the methods of imposture that may be practised upon them. Yet it may 
not be unimportant to briefly notice some of the deceptions to which we are subject by 
the application of philosophical principles. 

The deceptions which might be practised by the philosopher are so numerous, that the 
relation of them would involve every branch of natural philosophy. We must, therefore, 
confine our attention to the explanation of a few optical deceptions, some of which have 
been used in our own country, with the intention of deceiving, and others are still used 
for the purpose of amusement. 

A concave mirror is one of the most simple instruments of imposture, and has, pro- 
bably, been used both in the oracles of the ancients, and in the necromancy of the 
moderns. The property of a concave mirror is to converge the rays of light : and, there- 
fore, an object placed before the mirror would be reflected by it to any point that may 
be required. That the experiment may be presented in its most interesting form, the 
image should be thrown on a dense body of vapour, and the mirror itself should be care- 
fully concealed, both of which objects may generally be accomplished. But an image 
reflected by a concave mirror is always inverted, and it is consequently necessary that the 
the object, whatever it may be, should be inverted, for by this means the image is pre- 
sented upright. 

With a little mechanical contrivance, and by the use of slides similar to those em- 
ployed in the magic lantern, the priests and necromancers of old might have performed 
all the experiments which we perform by the magic lantern. We do not know how they 
managed their mirrors, but there can be no doubt that they used them, and for ages held 
mankind enslaved by the deceptions they employed. Iamblicus informs us, that the 
ancients were accustomed to represent their gods by casting an image upon smoke, and 
that the images of living objects were frequently used. The same was done by the ma- 
gicians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the descriptions which are left us of 
the scenes and of the places are sufficient to convince us of this, 

This method of deception may be very much improved by the use of a correcting 
convex lens, which may be of such a convexity, and be placed at such a distance, as to 
enlarge as well as reverse the inverted image. 

Reflections from convex surfaces are not less interesting for the purposes to which 
such contrivances are now applied, than the concave ; but they are less capable of being 
used as instruments of imposture. By the means of reflection from cylindrical and 
conical mirrors, we may correct distorted pictures, and produce from unmeaning figures 
forms of elegance and of beauty. 

Cylindrical mirrors are of no use in the construction of optical instruments, but are 
ground by opticians as philosophical toys. Anamorphoses are generally used with these 
mirrors. They are pictures drawn in such a manner, that, when examined without the 
mirror, they appear unmeaning forms, but, when presented before it, assume a natural 
appearance. 

When any one views himself in one of these mirrors, his countenance is uncommonly 
distorted. In some positions the visage is laughably diminished in breadth, and reminds 
one strongly of Thersites of old. In another position the opposite extreme takes place, 
and the visage is so widened that it seems to represent only two thin lines, one of which 
as black, and the other red. 
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Mirrors of variable curvature are also occasionally used, and when an object is placed 
near it, the most ridiculous and grotesque caricatures are produced, and the most laugh- 
able distortions result from any motion in the object. 

But all these methods of imposture, which may be varied in an almost endless degree, 
have given way to the use of the magic lantern. This instrument consists of a dark lan- 
tern, containing a lamp, and a concave metallic mirror asa reflector, to prevent the loss of 
any of the rays. To this lantern is attached a tube, at the inner end of which is fixed a 
plano-convex lens, and at the exterior end a smaller convex lens: between these lenses 
there is an aperture for the admission of a slide, on which is painted the image of the 
object to be represented. 

The light of the lamp and the collected light of the mirror is thrown when the instru- 
ment is in action upon the plano-convex lens, which concentrates it, and thus the slide 
is illuminated by an intense light. The convex or outer lens magnifies the object, and 
a distinct and enlarged image may be thrown on a wall, or a transparent screen. But 
as these images are always inverted, it is necessary to put the slides into the aperture in 
an inverted position. 

The magic lantern has been very much improved by the use of slides, which are 
painted with an opaque colour, except the mere figure: so that the image is thrown upon 
a black ground, and that only is luminous, which makes the deception far more perfect 
than when it was surrounded by a broad rim of light, as was the case with the transparent 
slides. By using these we may throw a figure upon a dense body of smoke, and if the 
figure be made to move by sliding-glasses, and the lantern be placed in a room adjoin- 
ing that in which the image is thrown, the deception could scarcely be detected. 

But we must not proceed further in the enumeration of these methods of imposture, 
as an endless diversity might be detailed. The object of this essay has been answered, 
if we have succeeded in proving that our senses are perpetually presenting us with fal- 
lacious reports of external objects, and that it belongs to natural philosophy alone to 
detect and remedy these inaccuracies. 


CONJECTURES ON APPARITIONS. 


In our last Number we offered some hints in reference to this subject, suggested by one 
of the anecdotes of Plutarch. As, however, the difficulties of the subject were by no 
means fairly met, and as much interest is connected with the prosecution of it, we make 
no apology for resuming it. 

A belief in supernatural appearances, as was remarked in a former essay, has been 
common to every age and country, though the credit it has obtained has been generally 
in proportion to the rudeness and ignorance of the people. The early Greeks yielded to 
it an assent as implicit as is given in the present day by the savage nations of the interior 
of Africa ; but in proportion as knowledge has advanced, and the intellect has been cul- 
tivated, there has been a growing reluctance to admit or avow the opinion. This result 
does not, however, appear to have been caused by any deficiency of evidence, so much 
as by the apparent inconsistency of even the best authenticated accounts of the appear- 
ance of spirits, with all that we conceive of their nature. That a spirit, of which our best 
conception is the perfect absence of every property of matter, should be seen and heard; 
that it should appear to material organs in a material form, and absolutely clothed in 
the same vestments which had been previously worn by the body it had animated, 
appears certainly to involve a gross absurdity ; and this absurdity would be most felt by 
those who had most reflected upon the subject. We may, however, estimate the weight 
of testimony in favour of the reality of such appearances, from the belief which, in spite 
of these difficulties, has been yielded by persons of acknowledged capacity and judgment: 
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who, as it were, against their reason, have been compelled, from the accumulation of 
evidence, to admit the fact, though wholly unable to explain the mode of its occurrence. 
Persons of this class have felt, that when they had nothing but their ignorance 
to oppose to direct testimony, under circumstances in which there was no motive for 
deceit, and scarcely a possibility of delusion, they had no right, on such grounds, to 
refuse belief to facts so supported. With the majority, however, it has been more easy 
to reject, altogether, an opinion at variance with some of their preconceived ideas, than 
to ascertain and estimate its evidence. It is very easy, in the belief that we know some- 
thing of the matter, to say of any statement presented to the mind “I will not believe it—it 
is impossible—quite contrary to the course of nature;” but not always so easy, feeling our 
ignorance, to take the requisite measures to obtain knowledge, and to qualify ourselves 
either to receive or reject the opinion which we are called upon to believe. And, the 
habits of thought at the present time are, unfortunately, favourable to this contemptuous 
rejection of any thing which does not make its appeal directly to our senses. It is rather 
too much now the fashion for men to believe nothing that they are unable to understand, 
or, at least, to profess that this is the standard of their belief. If every one really acted 
up to this profession, the measure of faith in'the world would be small indeed, 

But, though the general feeling has been to discredit the reality of supernatural 
appearances, there have not been wanting many who have felt that some hypothesis was 
required, in order to explain the general prevalence of a belief in their existence. No one 
could approach the subject, without perceiving that there must have been some foundation 
for a belief so universal ; and, until a rational solution of this circumstance could be found, 
it was seen that no person could be justified in its entire rejection. Some ingenuity has 
been exercised for this purpose, but the first hypothesis which could be considered as in 
any degree satisfactory was, we believe, suggested by Dr. Hibbert. It had been before 
noticed, that the faculty of seeing visions was frequently conferred by disease—that in 
particular stages of certain disorders, the patient imagined that he saw in the room the 
figures of persons with whom he was acquainted,—and that this impression remained 
even after it had been perceived to be a delusion, Upon this fact the theory of Dr. Hib- 
bert was founded, and he conceived that it offered an explanation so satisfactory as to 
render any other a matter of supererogation. Every case of apparitions was by him referred 
to a disordered state of the physical organs, producing an impression on the retina, which 
was by the imagination transmuted into the image of some bodily form familiar to the 
individual experiencing the impression. That this should take place at a time coincident 
with the death of the person whose form was supposed to have been perceived, was to be 
treated as a casual circumstance referrible to many causes, any one of which was sufficient 
to prevent the necessity of having recourse to a supernatural appearance to explain it. 
This view has been subsequently adopted by many persons, and is, perhaps, at the pre- 
sent time the most prevalent theory upon the subject. Among others, it was adopted by 
Sir Walter Scott, who added some interesting instances to those given by Dr. Hibbert, 
as illustrations of the theory : and there can be no doubt that these instances have tended 
to throw a degree of light upon the subject. Still it appears to us that this theory, how- 
ever satisfactory as a key to some cases, is by no means sufficient for all; and that in 
fact the greater number are left wholly unaccounted for, unless we add to the theory a 
Jarger measure of belief than would be required by the supposition of a spiritual agency. 

We do not propose here to write a treatise for the purpose of proving the existence of 
ghosts,—nor must we be considered as stating an opinion that they do exist. We never 
saw a ghost in our life; and as we are naturally of a very dull unimaginative turn of mind, 
we do not conceive it to be likely that we ever shall. But this subject forms a curious 
chapter in the history of the human intellect. It is interesting to almost every one, both 
in itself, and from its illustration of the change in the opinions of the world: and, more- 
over, it appears to us that many of the difficulties in the way of its reception have been 
caused by an inattention to some simple circumstances connected with the operations of 
the mind, which admit of an easy solution ; and we are, on these accounts, and in the 
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hope of removing some at least of the difficulties that surround it, disposed to offer some 
thoughts illustrative of our ideas on the subject. These difficulties may, however, be 
removed without the belief being, therefore, proved to be well founded. It would still 
require affirmative evidence for its support, and this we do not pretend to supply. One 
or two instances which we may quote as illustrations could be of little avail, and it is 
impossible to find room for all that might be brought forward. It is, however, one of 
those things, the evidence for which lies within the reach of almost every one. There are 
few, perhaps, who are not aware of many cases, within their own circle of acquaintance, 
to which they are compelled to yield a certain degree of credence, and which they are 
withheld from believing entirely, only by their inability to explain the how and the why 
of their appearance. Those to whom a similar proof does not exist will probably still 
continue to disbelieve, but to those who are halting between the credit due to the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses, and their inability to understand how such things can be, 
we venture to offer a few thoughts to assist in the solution of these difficulties, 

One point has been very satisfactorily established by Dr. Hibbert and the supporters of 
his theory, viz. that we can see without the presence of any external object as the exciting 
cause. By seeing, we mean that we may experience a sensation precisely similar to that 
which is produced by the impression on the retina of the rays of light reflected from some 
material object. From the instances given by Dr. Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott, it is 
clear that this sensation may be experienced by the mind, when there is not any corre- 
sponding external object to produce it: and this so completely, as that, after the indi- 
vidual is aware that the impression is a delusion, and while couscious of the presence of 
the material objects around him, the sensation is still perceived, nor can he discover that 
it differs in any respect from those which are caused by objects palpable to the touch as 
well as visible to his eye. But the instances quoted by Dr. Hibbert were scarcely neces- 
sary to establish this fact. It is one which is familiar to the experience of every one who 
has been attentive to the operation of his own mind ; and, in fact, every one who has 
dreamed must have observed that this is the case. In dreams, all are aware that the sen- 
sation of sight has been experienced, although it is then physically impossible that there 
should be any impression produced upon the retina by external objects. Many, too, must 
have found, that when awake, and free from disease, their mind possesses a power of call- 
ing up before the eye the images of places or persons with a vividness scarcely surpassed 
by their actual presence, and often, if they were not aware of the effort by which the 
effect has been produced, they might believe that they actually beheld the scenes or forms 
thus remembered. There are some who, from experiment, are induced to believe that 
every act of memory is accompanied with an impression upon the retina of the object 
remembered, and that thus they literally see it; but whether or not this be true, there 
can be no doubt that the effect upon the mind is in many cases the same as though it 
were: and so long as the sensation is experienced, it cannot affect any conclusion upon our 
subject, whether it have its origin in the mind, or in some cause external to it. We may 
farther instance, as an illustration of this fact, the disease which occurs occasionally among 
sailors, known by the name of the calenture, in which the sufferer is so impressed with the 
belief that he sees around the ship, fields and trees, and the habitations of man, that he 
not unfrequently leaps overboard for the purpose of reaching them.* But from all this it 





+ The following beautiful lines, descriptive of this disease, are extracted from Wordsworth’s poem of 


“ The Brothers.” 
He in his heart 


Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 

Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 

The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 

Of caves and trees : and, when the regular wind 
Between the tropics filled the steady sail, 

And blew with the same breath through days and weeks, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 





-* 
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follows, that one of the difficulties in the way of a belief in the reality of ghosts,—that 
they, being spiritual, cannot become perceptible to material organs—vanishes at once, and 
we are left to examine into the evidence for their existence, unshackled by any specula- 
tions as to the nature and qualities of the body in which they are to clothe themselves in 
order to become visible to the eye. 

Our knowledge of spirits is confined to the period of their union with the body, and 
even in this respect is very imperfect. Of their separate state we are wholly ignorant. 
We know indeed that they exist, but of the mode and condition of their existence we 
know absolutely nothing: and it is obvious that what we have known of them before their 
separation from the body must form a very insecure ground even for conjecture, as to 
the powers and faculties which they may possess after that event. Neither the posses- 
sion nor want of any particular faculty, during life, can form any argument for its conti- 
nuance or negation after death. The subject is one upon which it is almost impossible 
to reason, from the absence of data; but if our ignorance be a ground for declining to 
assume for them the possession of any particular power, it is no less a reason for our 
being cautious in denying it. We have no evidence that they possess the power of com- 
municating with spirits still united to the body, unless the truth of the various stories of 
apparitions be admitted ; but we have no evidence that they are unable to do so, and 
there does not appear to be any thing in the constitution of our minds which should pre- 
vent them from receiving such communications. It is true, that we are in the habit of 
receiving all our impressions through the medium of the external senses, and that all our 
ideas may be traced to sensations which we have thus received. It is also true, that two 
spirits, so long as they are each united with the body, cannot, so far as we know, in any 
way communicate with each other, except through this medium. They have no power 
of receiving or conveying thoughts or feelings directly from the one to the other. There 
must be the intervention of the bodily organs. But though this is the case while both of 
them are so united, the existence of this necessity under these circumstances cannot be 
taken as an argument for limiting the powers of the spirit when its union with the body 
is severed. If we believe that the spirit has an existence independently of the body, and 
survives its dissolution, may not the very circumstance of its being separated from the 
organs which before formed its sole medium of communication with the external world, 
be in some degree a reason for supposing that it may possess some new powers to com- 
pensate for their loss. Unless we suppose, that from the hour of death, till the time of its 
reunion with the body, it exists in a state of complete isolation, this must be the case, 
and, if so, may it not be able to communicate impressions to another spirit not yet passed 
into a separate state, even though it should no longer be subject to the perception of the 
senses? Who experiences any difficulty in supposing that a disembodied spirit may be 
conscious of the operations of his own mind, that it may be aware of all that he is 
feeling or designing? And that it should be able to communicate impressions to his 


mind, does not appear to require any greater degree of power, or any further faculties, than 
that it should receive them from it. In each case, the two spirits must, as it were, be 
brought together : and the contact, if the phrase be permitted, must be as real in the one 


ease as in the other. 


Along the cloudless main, he, in those hours 

Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 

Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze. 

And, while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 
Flashed round him, images and hues, that wrou 

In union with the employment of his heart, 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 

Saw mountains—saw the forms of sheep that gra 
On verdant hills—with dwellings among trees, 
And shepherds clad in the same country grey 


Which he himself had worn 
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Bat, supposing this to be possible, and we confess that to us there appear many rea- 
sons for supposing it not merely possible but true, let us attend to the effect which would 
be produced upon the mind receiving the impression. We have before adverted to the 
fact, that we receive our sensations through the medium of the external senses, and gene- 
rally through this medium only. All our ideas, too, appear to be the result of the sensa- 
tions thus received ; and our conceptions must, therefore, necessarily partake of the imper- 
fection of the senses in which they have had their source. Our idea of a spirit—is that 
of the abstraction of every thing of which we can form a conception, as we imagine it to 
be without any of the properties of matter. We can understand that it should think, and 
remember, and feel; but of the essence of the being which possesses these powers, we can- 
not conceive any thing, Any impression, therefore, produced upon the mind by a spirit, 
must necessarily, both from the constant habit of the mind in receiving sensations, and 
from our inability to form any conception of a spirit, be referred to some material cause. 
If, for instance, any thought were communicated, the mind would immediately connect 
that thought with the idea of some voice uttering the words in which it would be most 
readily clothed : or, if there were merely a consciousness of the presence of the spirit, 
then it would connect that consciousness with the idea of some visible form. If any one 
will attend to the operations of his own mind, and endeavour for a moment to call up the 
idea of some one whom he has known, antl who is dead, he will find that it is the bodily 
form of the individual that is brought before his imagination, However perfect may be 
his conviction that the body was the mere instrument of the mind, and that the mind was 
in truth the individual ; and though he may know that the body has long since been 
reduced to its original elements, he will find it impossible to form any conception of the 
spirit, or to bring any other image before him than that of the bodily form as he had 
been accustomed to see it. If, therefore, any one were suddenly, by any means, impressed 
with the consciousness of the presence of any one whom he had known, he would natu- 
rally, and in fact necessarily, connect that presence with the idea of the bodily form in 
which he had used to see the person thus presented to his mind. So far, therefore, from 
the fact of ghosts always appearing in a bodily form, being any argument against the 
belief in the reality of their appearance ; it is just that which, from reasoning, we might 
have expected to take place, and is in fact the necessary result of the imperfection of 
our present condition. It is a consequence of this imperfection, that we always, in our 
imagination, clothe angels, whom we conceive to be purely spiritual, with a bodily 
form ; and it is in condescension to it, that the Almighty, who emphatically “is a Spirit,” 
is always presented to us by the means of visible images. 

The views which we have thus endeavoured to suggest, afford no proof of the reality of 
supernatural appearances, nor are they offered with any such intention. But it is hoped 
that they may seem to lessen the obscurity which has hitherto confessedly rested upon the 
subject. If there be no separate state of existence for spirit, or if their powers are sus- 
pended from the time of their leaving the body until they are again united to it, these 
views are, of course, inapplicable to the question. But unless this be the case, there is 
nothing inconsistent with our confessed ignorance of the nature and condition of disem- 
bodied spirits, in the supposition that they may be able to manifest their presence to the 
mind of any particular individual : and if so, from our very constitution, the idea of their 
presence cannot be received without the accompanying idea of a bodily form. A belief 
in the possibility of supernatural appearances does not, however, imply an unreasoning 
assent to every story that may be told upon the subject. Each instance must rest upon 
its own foundation, and be tried by its own evidence. The result of such an investigation 
may be, possibly, the rejection of each instance in detail,—but we have endeavoured to 
shew that there is no preliminary objection which can entitle us, without examination, to 
reject them in the mass. 

It is needless, and would be wearisome, to apply this theory to all the circumstances 
supposed to be connected with the appearance of ghosts, to see how far it would serve to 
explain them; but we may here notice one circumstance connected with the popular 
belief in apparitions, which certainly does tend to illustrate our views ; we refer to the 
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idea that ghosts never appear to more than one person atatime. If they possessed a 
form which was sensible to the bodily organs of the person perceiving the apparition, then 
there appeared no sufficient reason why the apparitions should not be equally visible to 
every one in his company: and, accordingly, this cireumstance has been often urged as an 
argument against the reality of their appearance ; but, if the form perceived be merely 
the necessary result of an impression produced upon the mind, it follows, that only the 
individual whose mind received the impression would have the corresponding sensation 
of a bodily form. 

It would be unwise to conclude a dull disquisition, like the present, without an endea- 
vour to impart some interest to it by quoting one or two instances as illustrations, 
We have, therefore, selected two from many which we might have offered, as being short, 
simple, and to the point. We cannot, of course, here give the evidence on which they 
rest, nor do we vouch for their truth ; but we would not relate them here, if we had not 
Yeceived them from persons of unquestionable veracity, and if we did not believe that, as 
far as testimony can establish any thing, these may be considered as established. But to 
our tales.—In a small village in Oxfordshire lived a young man, of the name of Thomas 
Bridgman, As young men sometimes will do, he fell in love ; and as young maidens 


sometimes will do,—the girl to whom he was attached, rejected his suit, and married 
another. Her disappointed admirer, in a fit of despair, enlisted as a soldier, and was 
shortly afterwards, with his regiment, ordered to the East Indies. A long time elapsed | 
during which nothing was known of him; but, one morning, seven years after his depar- 


ture, the woman by whom he had been rejected, on awaking, saw before her the figure 
of her former admirer. She immediately aroused her husband, and exclaimed, ‘ For 
God’s sake — get up—there’s Bridgman standing at the foot of the bed.” “ Pooh,” was 
his reply, “ you must be dreaming,—he’s no more there than you are.” “ Why, you 
ure blind,” said the wife. ‘“ Believe me, I see him there as plainly as 1 see you.” The 
husband, however, persisted in his incredulity,—and the appearance gradually faded 
from the eye of the wife ; but she was so fully persuaded of its reality, that, immediately 
on rising, she went to the parents of Bridgman, to tell them what she had seen, and to 
ascertain if they had heard any thing of him. They had not, and were disposed to laugh 
at her for her fancy : and the matter passed off. Some months elapsed without any thing 
being heard,—but at length they received a letter from one of the officers of their son’s 
reigiment, informing them of his death upon the very day on which his appearance had 
thus been witnessed. Now, we confess that there does not appear to us to be any absur- 
dity in the idea, that at the moment of death the spirit should recur fondly to the me- 
mory of one beloved in youth ; and that in the first moment of freedom from the 
restraints of the body, it should be present with the individual thus remembered. 

The other tale which we propose to introduce, cannot be called a ghost story, as 
there is no ghost to appear in it. Still, as it equally serves the purpose of illustration, 
we will venture to introduce it. A young lady, a cousin of our informant, was taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill. [t was soon perceived that no hope of her re covery could 
be entertained : but as her immediate dissolution was not expected, she was allowed to 
remain alone under the charge of the nurse, while her mother and sister, fatigued with watch 
ing, left her for a short time to obtain some necessary repose. They had not long left the 
room before the nurse observed a change for the worse, and was about to call them again, 
when she noticed that the lips of her patient moved. Supposing that the sufferer might 
want something, she bent down her head to catch the words, and distinctly heard her 
say, “ Farewell, my dear John ;” in uttering which, she expired. The John to whom 
this farewell was addressed, was her favourite brother, who was then residing at St. 
Petersburg, and who, from the suddenness of her illness, had not been apprised of it, 
Within as short a time, however, as a letter could arrive from St. Petersburg, one was 
received by his family, particularly requesting to know if any thing had happened to his 
sister : as, at a certain time,—mentioning the very period of her death,—he had heard 


her voice, apparently close to him, uttering the words, “ Farewell, my dear John.’ 


These instances are offered as illustrations, not as proofs; and with them we conclude, 
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NO. X. 


Tuz Nature, Necesstry, ann Urinity oF 
CuristTi1an Missions. 


Far from his friends, his country, and his home, 
It is the Missionary’s lot to roam ; 

To traverse empires, oceans leave behind, 

The pilgrim, benefactor of mankind. 

In faith he visits many a savage race, 

Content to have no home, no resting-place ; 

In faith he rears the banner of his Lord ; 

In faith he preaches, promulgates his word. 

In the dry land, where water was not yet, 
Wells forth a sweet, refreshing rivulet ; 

The thirsty soil with verdure now is drest ; 
With peace and plenty crown’d, the scene is blest; 
Sharon with roses glows, and round the tomb 
Of man’s pollution flowers of promise bloom 
How beautiful the feet of those who preach 
Glad tidings of salvation, and who teach 

The people holiness! how lovely they, 

Who fill the dark holes of the earth with day ; 
Mighty in faith, renew’d in second birth, 

Who break the idols, and subdue the earth! 


Chapman. 


Wuar is a mission? Not a trip to Ireland, 
in a steam-packet,—not a visit to Guernsey, 
Jersey, or Alderney, although there the 
preacher might be pelted for his pains. 
Not a voyage to the Shetland Isles, to 
Malta, France, or Gibraltar ; but a veyage 
to some distant and desolate parts of the 
world, over which darkness reigns, and 
no light is seen, but “ such as serves to 
discover sights of woe :” where either the 
banner of the cross has not been planted, 
or the means of erecting it have been ina- 
dequate to the end. Here the demon of 
idolatry calls his victims to bloody rites, or 
the harpy of superstition defiles the worship 
and the worshippers of idol gods of wood, 
stone, and brass; and Jehovah—the Tri- 
nity—is not known as Father, Son, and 
Spirit : the one covenant God of the Chris- 
tians, who “ worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” Into this region of crime, igno- 
rance, and misery all polluting things 
enter ; and man, made in the image of his 
Maker, has lost his dignity, and is lower 
than the beasts that perish. Who shall 
penetrate this region of darkness? Who 
shall circumnavigate this world without 
souls? Who shall make these brutes men? 
and these men devout? Who is sufficient 
for the labour that shall fill his hands? the 
trials that may pain his heart? and the dif- 
ficulties that may puzzle his head? Only 
truly pious and evangelical ministers are 
fit for this work,—men, in whose hearts 
God has planted that love of souls,—and 
who count not their lives dear in so holy a 
cause, This is more than a few flourishes 
at a missionary meeting. Of ministerial 
labour, it is the post of honour and of 
danger ; which calls to endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ : only men of 


sound principles should venture on this 
crusade ; all others, hoyvever weil furnished 
with learning, are totally incompetent to 
this arduous task. He who goes to convert 
the heathen, must have his feet shod with 
iron and brass, and his heart fortified with 
faith, patience, and courage, that he may 
“turn the battle to the gate,” and fix the 
standard of the cross upon the ramparts of 
the enemy. Zeal for the cause of God, 
and the salvation of the heathen, will bear 
him through ten thousand difficulties. He 
must cross the Hellespont, and burn his 
ships; draw the sword, and throw away the 
scabbard; and inseribe on his crimson 
banner—Victory, or death! Such an one, 
by whomsoever selected and sent, will give 
full proof of his ministry, and, with the 
blessing of God upon his labours, may win 
the heathen and others to the faith of 
Christ. 

And can any one ask, whether such a 
ministry be necessary for a foreign land ? 
Glance at Africa; what is the state of that 
desolate country? We buy their gums, 
their ivory, their gold-dust, &c, but who 
has cared for their souls? We have sent 
Park, Clapperton, and others, to explore 
their interior, but not with the tidings of 
salvation. Our ships have kidnapped their 
natives: but what recompense have we 


made for the foul outrage upon humanity 


and justice? Their misery, superstition, 
and degradation call loudly for help, and 
why is not this help afforded? Is Africa 
the only region blotted from the page of 
sympathy? Will no body of Christians 
take the country of the negroes under their 
especial care; and leaving all others, cleave 
to them alone? It is true, we have made 
them free in the West Indies, 

But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised; 

*Tis liberty of heart, deriv’d from heav’n; 

Bought with his blood who gave it to mankind, 

And seal’d with the same token 


But have we endeavoured, on their na- 
tive shores, to procure for them this inesti- 
mable liberty? From Cape de Verd, to 
the Straits of Babelmandel, I know of not 
one missionary; and from the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Algiers, (save the few in 
South Africa,) all is dark. The mission- 
aries in that quarter have not extended their 
labours more than seven or eight degrees 
into the interior. Along the banks of the 
Niger have we one missionary, of any 
denomination? The Nile flows silently 
through his deserts, but hears not a single 
sound of salvation. For, whether the Abys- 
sinians are Christians or not, in any saving 
sense, is a matter of problem. Save on 
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one or two skirts, the African desert has 
never yet blossomed ; it is a valley of vi- 
sion, fuil of dry bones, shut out of the pale 
of human sympathies ; and found guilty of 
the colour of askin which debars them trom 
the charities of the church of God; 1 mean 
so far as their country is concerned, as a 
large quarter of the globe. The line 
stretches its burning influence over thirty 
degrees of this desolate region, but not a 
single missionary is found beneath this vast 
arch, Oh, Guinea! oh, Soudan! oh, 


Kassina ! will none gather you under their 


wings ? 

How small a portion of Asia has been 
favoured with the light of divine truth. 
That rankest hot-bed of superstition and 
idolatry, is still like an Augean stable: and, 
at the present pace of Christian benevo- 
lence, ages may elapse before there can be 
one missionary to every fifty thousand of its 
whabitants. Hindostan has been of late a 
little favoured, but Thibet, Burmah, and 
China are still in the darkness of idolatry. 
The innumerable isles which lie from the 
tropic of Cancer to ten degrees south of 
the line ; and from the Maldiva Islands to 
the Ladrones, all sleep under the raven 
wing of idolatry ; or, are drugged with the 
poison of the koran. The christian church 
scarcely contemplates the fearful and 
wretched state of the heathen world. Talk 


we of the spread of religion, while nearly 
800,000,000 of the earth’s inhabitants sit 
in “darkness, and the shadow of death ?” 
Tn a few skirmishes we have taken an out- 
post or two, but the citadel of darkness and 
the gates of hell still brave the warriors of 


the Cross. Truly is Satan the god of this 
world, and holds an undisputed throne. 
Oh, Jehovah ! arise, and plead thine own 
cause ; baptize the christian world with the 
spirit of thine apostles; and send thy ser- 
vants out into all the earth, to preach the 
gospel to every creature. Oh, how much 
do we owe to the heathen! We import 
their produce, we drink their tea, we wear 
their jewels: our flags fly in all their har- 
bours, but we lightly think of the hopeless 
misery of their condition. 

Of America I have said nothing.—Re- 
gions of Columbus, how desolate are thou- 
sands of miles of thy forest country!) Who 
has gone to preach a bleeding Lamb on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay? Who, save 
the patient and solitary Moravian, has 
visited Labrador? Who has stretched his 
lines into the wilds of Upper Canada? or 
preached upon the rocky mountains that 
divide the North Pacific Ocean from New 
South Wales? These vast woods, lakes, 
bays, and rivers must be traversed by 


future missionaries. Other Eliots, and 
Brainerds, must follow these sheep in the 
wilderness ; but how jong ere the morn- 
ing light is shed upon the tops of these 
mountains ? before these pine-forests shall 
blossom as a rose, and these deserts sing 
for joy? Fifty thousand missionaries might 
fill the earth with righteousness; but we 
are still in the first dawn of this glorious 
day. Shall we, however, despair? no! 
for the Lord of hosts has said, that “ the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
his glory, and the isles shall wait for his 
salvation :” even so, come, Lord Jesus! 

What, however, has been done by mis- 
sionaries, should revive our hope. What is 
Great Britain, France, Europe, but a mis- 
sionary country? Who spread the light of 
divine truth over the darkness of Ethnic 
gloom ?—missionaries !_ Who have diffused 
a lustre brighter than Hesper, over the 
forests of the new world ?—missionaries ! 
What has illuminated many of the lovely 
islands of the southern ocean? Not seci- 
ence, not civilization, not commerce, but 
the preaching of the cross. Missionaries 
have translated the Bible into most of the 
languages of the babbling east. They have 
carried Christianity into the kraal of the 
Hoitentot, the wigwam of the North Ame- 
rican Indian, and the palmetto-covered cot- 
tage of the poor negro. Where has not 
their influence been felt? In what meri- 
dian? in what parallel? Ye regions of 
the sun! Ye islands of the sea! Ye palms 
of the south! Ye pines of the north! Ye 
plains of India! Ye lakes of America! 
have ye not heard the joyful sound ? 

In what way is the world to be con- 
verted ! By the preaching of the Cross, and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit,—but 
the missionary first in the order? 
Whenever was the Spirit poured out, 
till the gospel was first preached? That 
mighty agent honours the word of his tes- 
timony, and sends the missionary forth to 
proclaim it. They explore the dark places 
of the earth: they reconnoitre the strong 
holds of sin: they hang on the enemy's 
skirts : they plant the first rose of Sharon in 
the wilderness : they open the first spring 
“in a dry and thirsty land where no water 
is:” they gather the first-fruits of the glo- 
rious harvest of a pagan world, They have 
taken possession of the enemy’s country, 
they have planted the standard of the cross 
on his shores, and have engraven the Re- 
deemer’s name beneath the line, beneath 
the pole: they have engraven it on the red 
men of the wilderness, and the blacks of 
the desert. They have, though few in 
number, begun the warfare, which is to ter- 


goes 
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minate in the utter overthrow of the enemy. 
From them we have received true informa- 
tion of the state of paganism : they have 
unveiled the disgusting loathsomeness of 
idolatry : they have furnished true accounts 
of men, whom lying travellers had painted 
as angels: they have let us into the arcana 
of superstition, and all such illusions have 
vanished. The temple, the priest, the 
altar, the sacrifice, have been examined by 
their ken; they have taught us that the 
pagan ritual is worthy of its founder, the 
devil ; that ages of superstition are passing 
away before the light of the gospel, and 
that the system cannot hang together, ex- 
cept in the deepest darkness ; in a word, 
missionaries have hazarded their lives in all 
climates, they have traversed all seas—not 
to measure the altitude of a mountain, not 
to observe a transit of the planets, not to 
mark the course of a river, or to brave the 
barriers of the polar ices: but to save the 
lost, seek the wandering, and illumine the 
benighted. They have hung round the 
cross the first-fruits of converted heathens ; 
they have prepared negro slaves for liberty 
upon earth, and eternal life in heaven. 
The Caffre, the Bushman, and the Hotten- 
tot have by their means been civilized, 
without the process of the schoolmaster, 


The preaching of salvation through the 
cross, by them, has done that which whole 
ages of mere human drilling have failed to 


accomplish. Where have they not left 
traces of their benevolence ? The north has 
given up her fur-clad Esquimaux, the south 
her palmy islanders: they have brought 
God’s sons “ from afar, and his daughters 
from the ends of the earth.”—Go on, ye 
blessed men of God, till the Cross be 
preached upon every shore, and the na- 
tions of the earth cry, “ Worthy the Lamb, 
for he was slain for us !” 
J. Manspen. 
_ ae a 
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(Concluded from p. 521.) 


To counteract the mischievous tendency of 
the publications which were at this time 
industriously circulated among the lower 
classes, by societies formed on the French 
revolutionary plan, Mrs. More printed a 
tract, entitled ** Village Politics,” in a dia- 
logue between two mechanics ; one a con- 
vert to the new doctrines of liberty and 
equality, and the other a steady adherent to 
his church and king. The success of this 
piece induced the author to continue her 
labours, for the instruction of those who 
were in danger of being deceived by the 


propagators of sedition and _ infidelity. 
Accordingly, in 1795, she commenced, at 
Bath, ‘ The Cheap Repository,” which was 
published in monthly numbers; and con. 
tained those admirable tales: The Shep. 
herd of Salisbury Plain—The History of 
Mr. Fantom, the Philosopher, and his Man 
Wilson—The Two Shoemakers—The Two 
Wealthy Farmers—The History of Black 
Giles, the Poacher, and his Wife Rachel— 
All for the Best—A Cure for Melancholy ; 
with several other entertaining and edifying 
pieces, written in a popular style, and cal. 
culated to make a lasting impression on the 
mind. The effect of this seasonable pub- 
lication was astonishing. Within a few 
months, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
were sold; and before the next year, the 
sale had reached the number of one million ; 
with such an increasing demand for the 
tales in a separate state, that the press 
could scarcely keep up with the call of the 
public. Though the Cheap Repository tracts 
were primarily designed for the improve- 
ment of the common people, and those who 
had neither time nor money to spare upon 
more elaborate treatises, such was the de- 
lightful mode in which our author conveyed 
the lessons of morality, religion, and eco- 
nomy in her stories, that the numbers, as 
fast as they came out, were to be found in 
palaces as well as in humbler dwellings. 

While thus, as Johnson once said of 
another ingenious female, Hannali More 
was “ voluntarily descending fro: : possible 
splendour to painful duty,” in applying her 
singularly versatile talents to the public 
benefit; she and her sisters were actively 
engaged in civilizing and  christianizing 
one of the most savage districts in the 
kingdom. 

About the time when these ladies retired 
from Bristol, Mrs. Hannah More went with 
a party of friends to view the romantic 
scenery and natural curiosities of Cheddar. 
In this excursion, Mrs. More, whose mind 
was ever intent upon objects of benevolence, 
was so much affected by the miserable 
appearance of the children who gathered 
around her, that she felt an inclination to 
enter some of the cottages; the interior of 
which indicated the lowest state of poverty, 
while the manners of the inhabitants were 
equally rude, and their ignorancedeplorable. 
She repeated her visits, from a desire to do 
some good, though, at first, she scarcely 
knew how to begin, or what plan to adopt. 
This was the state of the parish of Cheddar ; 
and most of the neighbouring parishes were of 
a similar character. Few, even of the better 
sort of inhabitants, ever attended church ; 
) wondered the 
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grossest immoralities abounded throughout 
the district. Unpromising and desperate as 
the case appeared, it did not, however, 
damp the energy of Hannah More. Though 
it was little to be hoped that a reform of 
the adult part of the population could be 
effected, she conceived it possible to rescue 
some, at least, of the rising generation, who 
might eventually be the means of giving a 
moral appearance to this desert. She was 
encouraged in the hope, by the experience 
of what had resulted from the institution of 
Sunday-schools in the adjacent counties, 
especially in those parts bordering on the 
forests of Dean and Kingswood, with which 
she was intimately acquainted. There was 
in Hannah More a great firmness of pur- 
pose, so that whenever she saw her line of 
duty clearly marked out, no obstructions 
could impede her progress, or induce her 
to depart from it; till convinced, that per- 
severance would be injurious rather than 
profitable. Thus fortified in principle, and 
relying on the Divine goodness, she deter- 
mined to make a trial for the improvement 
of Cheddar, rightly judging, that if she 
could but succeed in bringing the intract- 
able spirits of that place to some respect for 
religion, there would be less difficulty in 
reforming their neighbours. 

The first attempt was very discouraging, 


for a general opposition was raised against 
the schools, not only at Cheddar, but all 


round the Mendip hills. Instead of grati- 
tude to the charitable lady who proposed 
to bestow upon the children, at her own 
charge, that which their parents could not, 
and other persons would not give them, the 
obstinate and ignorant people invented and 
propagated strange calumnies against her. 
One of the most extravagant of these reports 
was, that Mrs. More intended to convey the 
children beyond sea, and to sell them for 
slaves in our foreign settlements! Even 
those who did not assent to so outrageous a 
fiction, refused to give the lady credit for the 
disinterestedness of her motives. Having 
no idea of Christian feeling themselves, they 
would not bring themselves to believe that 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do 
good: “ For,” said they, “‘ whoever heard of 
people taking pains to bestow benefits upon 
the poor, without having some selfish object 
in view?” As to the advantages of religious 
knowledge, the people of Cheddar had no 
more notion of it than their native rocks. 
“ Religion,” said they, “ will neither fill 
our bellies, nor clothe our backs; and as to 
reading, it only serves to make poor folks 
proud and idle.” All this, and much more 
of like import, wes this excellent lady 
obliged to hear, and patiently endure, in 
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her intercourse with the churlish boors 
of Cheddar, before she could succeed in 
planting one seminary of instruction among 
them, 

Notwithstanding these impediments, Mrs. 
More, by perseverance and acts of kind- 
ness, so far overcame the prejudices of the 
people, that at length a school was estah- 
lished at Cheddar, and other parishes soon 
followed the example. Of these institutions, 
Hannah and her sisters were for some time 
the only teachers, 

These ladies were accustomed to leave 
their own louse at an early hour on Sunday 
morning, during the summer months; and, 
afler twice attending the church with the 
children, they returned home late at night, 
having made a circuit of ten, fifteen, and 
sometimes twenty miles, in their labour 
of love. 

The institution of jiemale clubs was 
an. her measure of singular benefit, in this 
part of the country, by inducing habits of 
industry and economy among those who 
had formerly been noted for their dissolute 
and idle conduct. A small sum was paid 
monthly by each member; and the fund 
thus raised, aided by charitable contribu- 
tions, was applied, partly to the relief of the 
sick and aged, and partly distributed in 
rewards to young women, of irreproachable 
character, on their marriage. Thus a regard 
to female reputation was encouraged ; and 
a higher standard of morals introduced into 
this part of the country, than had been 
known there from time immemorial. 

The good effects of Mrs. More’s schools 
at length became so evident, as to obtain 
general notice and imitation. They were 
mentioned in the reports of the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor. They 
were the means of exciting a zeal in many 
quarters for the formation of similar estab- 
lishments ; and they roused the clergy in 
the adjacent parishes to a sense of their 
duty. 

At length a yearly festival was celebrated 
on the hills of Cheddar, where above one 
thousand children, with the members of the 
female clubs, after attending church service, 
were regaled at the expense of their bene- 
factors ; and amidst a multitude of specta- 
tors, many of whom came from distant 
places to witness the pleasing scene, But 
what benevolent design was ever projected, 
without incurring the sneer of envy and the 
reproach of malice? These anniversary 
meetings, though intended to promote the 
benefit of the schools and clubs by pro- 
curing subscriptions from the affluent visitors, 
were stigmatized as vain and ostentatious 
exhibitions, to gain applause. Never did 
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a human being, in any age, less merit the 
imputation of vanity than Hannah More. 
In the present instance, her exertions com- 
pletely refuted the charge ; for had she been 
desirous of increasing popularity, or covetous 
of turning it to profit, she would not have 
sought the object among the hovels of Ched- 
dar, or in the surrounding villages. It is, 
however, painful to state, that the base return 
which this valuable woman experienced did 
not come from the poor who were bene- 
fited by her labours, but from those who 
had not virtue enough to copy her example, 
One of the most depraved parishes in this 
region was Blagdon; and here, with the 
consent of Dr. Crossman the rector, who 
resided at Bath, Mrs. More established a 
Sunday-school. The effect produced by 
this institution is thus stated, in a letter from 
Mrs. Bere, the wife of the curate, to Mrs, 
More, written on the 7th of March, 1797: 
“ The school,” says that lady, “ goes on 
very well. There seems to be a serious 


spirit working for good among the common 
people. Mr. Bere desires me to say, which 
he thinks is saying a great deal, that two 
sessions and two assizes are past, and a 
third of each nearly approaching, and neither 
as prosecutor or prisoner, plaintiff or defend- 
ant, has any of this parish, once so notorious 


for crimes and litigation, appeared: and 
moreover, warrants for wood-stealing, pilfer- 
ing, &c., are quite out of fashion.” 
Notwithstanding this decisive testimony 
in favour of the school, attempts were mak- 
ing, by the curate himself, to put down the 
seminary, the benefits of which he had so 
unequivocally acknowledged. Mrs. Hannah 
More was then at Bath, suffering severely 
under a rheumatic complaint, to which she 
was very subject. Not long after receiving the 
above letter, she was surprised with one of 
a very different purport, from the same per- 
son, containing a charge against the master 
of the school at Blagdon, as methodistically 
inclined, and stating in proof that he held 
weekly religious meetings at ‘his house. 
Upon this information, Mrs. More sent 
instructions to the schoolmaster, and the 
meetings were discontinued. This did not 
satisfy the curate. He transmitted other 
articles of accusation, with a peremptory 
demand that the schoolmaster should be 
dismissed. Mrs. More refused, till an in- 
quiry should be instituted into the allegations 
that had been preferred. Affidavits were 
now taken on both sides; but in this stage 
of the business the bishop of the diocese 
interposed, giving it as his private opinion, 
that, for the sake of peace, it would be better 
to discharge the schoolmaster, Mrs. More 
did so, but at the same time dissolved the 


school. This sacrifice, however, was far 
from answering irs object. Instead of 
restoring peace, it increased the flame of 
contention. The bishop, on further informa- 
tion, having reason to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the curate, suspended him 
from his situation; and the rector being 
equally displeased, appointed another cler- 
gyman to the office. Mrs. More was then 
requested by both to re-establish her school, 
and to replace the teacher. She complied ; 
but soon after found herself under the neces- 
sity of again breaking up the seminary and 
removing the schoolmaster. The curate, 
instead of submitting to his superiors, defied 
their authority, and refused to give up either 
the pulpit or the parsonage-house. As the 
bishop was old and timid, he did not choose 
to push matters to extremities; ahd the 
rector being equally disposed to prefer ease 
to litigation, the affair was suffered to drop, 
and the refractory curate triumphed in his 
unrighteous victory. 

Not content with depriving Blagdon of 
an institution from which the place had 
derived great benefit, he commenced a scur- 
rilous attack in newspapers and pam- 
phlets on the character and principles of 
Mrs. More. Of the calumnies thus heaped 
upon her, the excellent lady took not the 
least notice; being satisfied in the rectitude 
of her intentions, and convinced that all 
whose opinion was worth noticing, would do 
her justice, There were not wanting, how- 
ever, persons of eminent worth to enter the 
lists against the traducer. Sir Abraham 
Elton, a magistrate in the neighbourhood 
of Blagdon, exposed the falsities con- 
tained in the curate’s statements; and 
many other ministers, of the first reputation 
in the same quarter, voluntarily came for- 
ward in the same cause. 

The establishment being again dissolved, 
occasion was taken to bring that circum- 
stance also in the form of a charge against 
Mrs. More, as acting from selfish motives, 
It was said that, if she had been as liberal as 
was pretended, she would have kept up the 
school for the sake of the children and the 
improvement of the people. To this it was 
answered, that in transferring the manage- 
ment to a man who had shewn himself so 
incapable of acting with Christian temper, 
all the advantages proposed by the institu- 
tion would be thrown away. The reasoning 
was just; and though the curate set upa 
school in the room of that which he had 
destroyed, it soon dropped; and the parish 
of Blagdon fell back into the state of bar- 
barism for which it had been formerly noto- 
rious. Through the whole of this contest 
the person most affected observed a pro- 
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found silence. She had no relish for con- 
troversy, and least of all any that involved 

considerations. Another occasion 
now arose, for the trial of her temper; but 
though it was one which few would have 
suffered to pass over without offering some- 
thing in the way of vindication or explana- 
tion, our author declined the challenge alto- 
gether. The case was this: in 1799 Mrs. 
More published her “ Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education,” 
three editions of which appeared the same 
year. That part of this work, devoted to the 
most important of all concerns, the inculca- 
tion of religious practice upon Christian 
principles, while it afforded pleasure to one 
class of readers, had a contrary effect upon 
others, and those too of the greatest weight 
and influence in society. Some of the 
periodical critics censured the author as un- 
just in her strictures and severe in her pre- 
cepts. One eminent dignitary of the church, 
archdeacon Daubeny, went still further in his 
animadversions. He considered the opin- 


ions advanced by Mrs. More as Calvinistic ; 
and having raised this phantom by the 
power of imagination, he thought it his duty 
to oppose whatever seemed to encourage 
the progress of the fanatical spirit which he 
dreaded. The archdeacon was a good man, 
and an exemplary parish priest ; but he car- 


ried his zeal for the church to the verge of 
intolerance; and the very shadow of puri- 
tanism was enough to excite his apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the ecclesiastical 
establishment. Under this impression, he 
addressed Mrs. More in a series of letters, 
on the supposed errors to which the popu- 
larity of her name had given countenance. 
The archdeacon expected a reply, but he 
was disappointed, The author of the Stric- 
tures saw nothing to retract or to explain, 
and therefore refrained even from “ good 
words,” on such a theme, well assured that 
the miidest language of an apologetic nature 
in such circumstances often furnishes matter 
for a lengthened and virulent logomachy. 
By this discretion, she preserved her own 
peace of mind, and rendered service to the 
church, of which she was as sound a mem- 
ber as the archdeacon of Sarum. 

So little was the treatise on education, or 
its author, from being affected by these 
splenetic criticisms, that the sale of the 
former increased, and the latter was desired 
by the highest personages in the realm to 
put her sentiments in writing on the proper 
course of instruction to be adopted for the 
infant heiress to the British throne. This, 
though a flattering commission, was also 
one of a delicate nature; the discharge of 
which involved many different interests and 
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objects, out of the ordinary line of didactic 
composition, Hannah More had long since 
given up the world and its honours, but she 
could not, consistently with her loyalty and 
strong sense of duty, decline an office cal- 
culated for the public good. She accepted 
the trust; relinquished her house at Bath, 
and retired to Barley Wood, a cottage de- 
lightfully situated in the village of Wrington. 
Here she went diligently to work; and in 
1805 published the result of her observa~ 
tions in two volumes, but without a name, 
and under the unassuming title of “ Hints 
towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess.”” The work was dedicated to Dr. 
John Fisher, bishop of Exeter, who had 
been appointed tutor to the Princess Char. 
Jotte of Wales while the second volume 
was passing through the press. Both in the 
dedication and the preface, great care was 
taken to avoid the appearance of having re- 
ceived a high sanction for the composition 
of the treatise. This caution would have 
been proper under any circumstances, but 
in those of the royal family it became dou- 
bly expedient. 

In the preface the following apology was 
offered, to guard against the charge of pre- 
sumptuous obtrusion :—* The writer is very 
far, indeed, from pretending to offer any 
thing approaching to a system of instruction 
for the royal pupil, much less from pre- 
suming to dictate a plan of conduct to the 
preceptor. What is here presented, is a 
mere outline, which may be filled up by far 
more able hands; a sketch which contains 
no consecutive details, which neither aspires 
to regularity of design, nor exactness of exe- 
cution. To awaken a lively attention to a 
subject of such moment, to point out some 
circumstances connected with the early sea- 
son of improvement, but still more with the 
subsequent stages of life; to offer, not a 
treatise on education, but a desultory sug- 
gestion of sentiments and principles; to 
convey instruction, not so much by precept, 
or by argument, as to exemplify it by illus- 
trations and examples; and, above all, to 
stimulate the wise and the good to exertions 
far more effectual ;—these are the real mo- 
tives which have given birth to this slender 
performance.” 

Notwithstanding the author’s modest pro- 
fessions, and the great care taken to avoid 
whatever might give offence to parties; of- 
fence was taken in one quarter, and much 
abuse was in consequence poured upon the 
work. The wrath of the Edinburgh re- 
viewer was kindled against the writer of the 
“‘ Hints,” for what was said respecting the 
caution necessary to be observed in reading 
Hume and Voltaire; but the total neglect of 
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Gibbon’s History was considered as an un- 
pardonable crime, and it was visited by the 
critical despot with a torrent of scurrilous 
allusions and coarse invective. That all this 
ptoceeded from a zeal for infidelity was ob- 
vious in every part of the lengthened cri- 
tique, if such a term could be applied to an 
article, in which all regard to candour, de- 
cency, and justice was set at defiance. The 
religious principles of the author of the 
* Hints” were treated as gross absurdities, 
though nothing was advanced, either doc- 
trinal or preceptive, but what was founded 
on the creed, and in perfect conformity to 
the liturgy, of the national church. 

The envenomed shafts of ridicule, how- 
ever, fell harmless, for the Edinburgh re- 
viewers had before this lost all character 
with the public on the score of consistency 
and liberality; so that their attack in this 
instance only served to make the treatise 
more extensively read and admired among 
those persons whose judgment was deserv- 
ing of esteem. 

In 1809 appeared a tale, in two volumes, 
entitled “ Ceelebs in Search of a Wife.” 
Though the work was unaccredited by any 
name, the world immediately ascribed it to 
Hannah More; and such was the effect of 
the impression, that six editions were sold 
in the course of the year. This was the first 
attempt of our author at novel-writing ; and 
she was led to adopt that mode of conveying 
instruction now, from a wish to turn the 
popular taste to a moral and religious pur- 


Of this performance, some notice has al- 
ready been taken in the early part of the 
present account; and, therefore, the less 
need be said of it in this place. The object 
of the work is to exhibit the dispositions, 
manners, attainments, and principles, ne- 
cessary to insure domestic happiness. 

The author imagining, and probably 
knowing from experience, that those who 
stand most in need of instruction on this 
subject would not have ‘patience to read 
grave disquisitions and didactic essays, con- 
trived to weave her lessons into the form of 
a pleasing story, with a title calculated to 
attract general attention. This honest, or, 
as Dr. Johnson would have called it, holy 
artifice, was extremely judicious ; for even 
the follies of fashionable education are not 
greater enemies to conjugal happiness than 
the sentiments which in early life are im- 
bibed from novels. Mrs. More seems to 
have been actuated by something like the 
spirit of Cervantes, and conceived the hope 
that, as the ingenious Spaniard, in the six- 
teenth century, corrected the bad taste of his 
countrymen through the charm of a popular 
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romance, she might possibly accomplish a 
similar work of reformation in England, 
where it was greatly wanted, by the fasci- 
nating medium of a novel. Two characters 
here described we know to have been 
sketched from the life; and, with such ex- 
actness, that we cannot help giving a speci- 
men of each : 

The first is Lady Denham, a dowager of 
fashion, but a mighty pretender to religion 
in her way. This woman, during passion 
week, received company in her dressing. 
room, where a book of devotion lay open 
for show: and though she would not play 
at cards during that holy season, she had no 
objection to converse on the subject. Being 
asked to subscribe a guinea for the relief of 
a faithful old servant who had been burnt 
out, with her whole family, she pleaded with 
sorrow her inability as an excuse. Yet, im- 
mediately after, she paid down ten times the 
sum in the purchase of tickets for an Ita- 
lian opera-singer’s benefit, which the fellow 
repaid by running away with her grand- 
daughter, whom she had brought up ex- 
actly in her steps. 

The next personage is Lady Melbury: 
“ She has a moral chemistry, which excels 
in the amalgamation of contradictory in- 
gredients, On a Sunday, if by any acci- 
dent, she and her lord happens to be at 
Melbury Castle together, she first reads him 
a sermon, and then plays at cribbage with 
him the rest of the evening. In town, one 
Sunday, when she had a cold, she wrote a 
tract on the sacrament for her maids, and 
then sat up all night at deep play. She de- 
clared, that if she had been successful, she 
would have given her winnings in charity ; 
but as she lost some hundreds, she said she 
could now, with a safe conscience, borrow 
from her charity purse that sum which she 
thought to add to it, to pay her debt of 
honour.” 

Celebs, after an introduction to these la- 
dies, and some others whose characters are 
equally well drawn, visits Stanley Grove, the 
seat of one of his father’s earliest friends. 
Here he meets, in Lucilla, the eldest 
daughter, exactly such a partner as he had 
wished for, and with their marriage the 
story is brought to a conclusion. 

The following is an admirable sketch of a 
husband without any authority at his own 
table, or in the management of his children : 

‘« Whatever the father helps them to, the 
mother takes from them, lest it should make 
them'sick. What he forbids, is always the 
very thing that is good for them. She is 
much more afraid, however, of overloading 
their memories than their stomachs. Read- 
ing, she says, will spoil the girls’ eyes ; 
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stooping to write will ruin their chests; and 
working will make them round-shouldered. 
If the boys run, they will have fevers ; if 
they jump, they will sprain their ancles ; 
if they play at cricket, a blow may kill 
them ; if they swim, they will be drowned ; 
the shallowness of the stream is no argument 
of safety.” 

Celebs was soon translated into foreign 
languages, particularly French and Ger- 
man, so that this delightfully moral tale was 
as much read on the European continent 
and in North America as in England. Here 
indeed it was turned into ridicule by a vo- 
lume bearing the title of “ Nubilia in search 
of a Husband.” This was the production of 
one of those literary vermin who live by 
fastening themselves upon authors of repu- 
tation, and, having no merit of their own, 
endeavour to force their way by caricaturing 
excellencies which they have neither taste 
to appreciate nor talent to copy. 

In 1811, and the following year, Mrs, 
More favoured the world with two very va- 
luable treatises, closely connected with each 
other in subject. The first, enjitled “ Prac- 
tical Piety ; or, the Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of Life.” The 
second, ** Christian Morals.” 

In the prefaces to these works, affecting 
allusions are made to the situation under 
which they were written, and more espe- 
cially to the deaths, in almost quick succes- 
sion, of the three sisters between Hannah 
the eldest and Martha the youngest. 

The preface to the “ Christian Morals” 
was intended as a literary farewell to the 
public, in a grateful acknowledgment for a 
long continuance of patronage ; and an apo- 
logy for another appearance in the world as 
an instructor. 

But though apparently Mrs. More now 
took a final leave of the press, which she 
had for so many years employed, honoura- 
bly to herself and beneficially to the world, 
her active mind still laboured with delight 
in the momentous cause to which her talents 
had uniformly been devoted. 

The declaration of her Saviour was made 
the rule of her conduct; and by his grace 
she found her intellectual strength increase, 
as her bodily frame gave signs of decay. In 
1815 she published one of the ablest of her 
performances, ‘‘ An Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul.” 

This work is neither biographical nor 
critical, but purely practical, exhibiting in 
the conduct of the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles all the attractive and imitable beauty 
of the Christian life, The controversies to 
which the epistles have given rise, the 
author of the essay cautiously avoids ; nor 





does she meddle with any of those dark 

which another inspired writer has 
described as “ hard to be understood.” The 
object sought to be established is the edifi- 
cation and encouragement of the reader by 
delineating the brightest example of human 
perfection upon record, 

It was about this period of her life that 
the following pleasing account was related 
by an American gentleman, who visited 
Barley Wood with some friends :— 

“The cottage, as it is called, though 
covered with thatch, is exceedingly neat and 
tasteful ; and both within and without wears 
all the appearance of simple elegance. It 
occupies a situation on the gentle declivity 
of an eminence, and commands a view of 
the village of Wrington, a short distance 
below, and a richly variegated country with 
an extensive horizon. The selection of this 
spot, the plan of the cottage, and the ar. 
rangement of the grounds, are due to the 
ingenuity and talent of the two sisters, and 
reflect the highest credit upon their taste and 
judgment. In the short conversation we 
had with Martha More, before her sister 
joined us, the former spoke much of the 
latter, and appeared as much interested in 
the reputation of her works, and as highly 
to enjoy their celebrity, as the author herself 
could do. The latter soon came in, and 
took us by the hand with great ease and 
urbanity. A table was placed in the mid- 
dle of the room, around which we all seated 
ourselves and, as I was introduced to them 
as an American, the conversation turned 
upon that quarter of the globe. The chari- 
table and religious institutions of our coun- 
try were inquired after by Hannah with the 
zeal of one who feels a lively concern for 
the good of mankind in every part of the 
world. She shewed us a letter she had re- 
ceived from a deaf and dumb child of Dr. 
C. of Hartford, Connecticut, accompanied 
by an explanatory letter from the worthy 
principal of the institution, in that town, for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. The 
letters had given her much pleasure. The 
cause of Bible societies she has much at 
heart; and is decidedly opposed, though a 
firm churchwoman, to the restrictive prin- 
ciples advocated by some of the muitred 
heads of the establishment. She had just 
given a notable demonstration of her zeal in 
this cause. The anniversary of the auxiliary 
society of the neighbourhood was held last 
week, and she and her sister gave a dinner 
and a tea entertainment to the whole com- 
pany. There were 103 persons who partook 
of the dinner, and no less than 300 that 
drank tea. As many as the cottage would 
hold were accommodated in it; and the rest 









































































were served upon the lawn around it. 
Among them were thirty-seven clergymen, 
and the bishop of Gloucester. Notwith- 
standing her advanced age, and her having 
endured many attacks of disease, she went 
yesterday twenty-two miles to attend a 
Sunday-school. Her constitution, (or, as 
she termed it, her muscular powers,) she 
said, was very strong, for it had carried her, 
with the blessing of Providence, through 
the assaults of twenty mortal diseases. The 
village at the foot of the hill contains an old 
Gothic church, and provides all the facilities 
of mere neighbourhod at a convenient dis- 
tance. The house is large enough for all 
the purposes of domestic comfort and hos- 
- The walls of the sitting-room 
low are ornamented with the portraits of 
their most distinguished friends. On our 
attention being turned to them, the charac- 
ters of the individuals, and particularly their 
most valuable qualities, were adverted to by 
Hannah More, with a warmth and energy 
which proved that age had not diminished 
the force of her early recollections, nor the 
ardour of her affection. Among these fa- 
vourites I noticed the likeness of William 
Wilberforce, Elizabeth Carter, Richard Rey- 
nolds, and John Henderson, the celebrated 
youthful genius of Bristol. In one corner 
of the room was a picture, which had been 
sent her from Geneva. It was a descriptive 
scene from one of the most interesting pas- 
sages of Ceelebs—Lucilla in the attitude of 
prayer at the bedside of her poor sick neigh- 
bour. Her bedchamber contained her 
library, which I should estimate at least at 
a thousand volumes. She shewed usa letter 
from a Russian princess, written with her 
own hand in broken English, solely to ac- 
knowledge the satisfaction and benefit which 
the works of Hannah More had afforded 
her. We were satisfied too with seeing a 
translation of Ceelebs in the German lan- 
guage, and a splendidly bound copy of it in 
French, sent to her as presents from the 
Continent. Industry is, doubtless, one of 
the habitual virtues of these worthy sisters. 
Besides the numerous literary productions 
of the elder, and the extensive charitable 
offices in which they are engaged, every 
thing within and about the cottage—the 
furniture, the needle-work, the flowers— 
bears the impression of taste and activity. 
“ We left Barley Wood, with feelings of 
much satisfaction from the visit. Mine was 
not diminished by carrying with me a pre- 
sent of a copy of “ Christian Morals” from 
the hands of the author, given as a memo- 
randum of the visit, and in which she wrote 
my name in an excellent hand, without 
spectacles. It is rare, indeed, to find so 
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much vivacity of manners at so advanced a 

riod of life, as these ladies possess. The 
oe fond of a country life. Hannah vat 
marked to us, that the only natural pleasures 
which remained to her in their full force, 
were the love of the country and of 
flowers,” 

On the 14th of September, 1819, Han- 
nah More lost her sister Martha at the age 
of sixty-seven. She had been for several 
years a great but patient sufferer by a dis- 
ease of the liver, which terminated in an in- 
flammation of that organ. She bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the various “ works of 
faith and labours of love” planned by her 
sister ; and while the latter was exerting ‘her 
powers in the composition of her inestimable 
writings, Martha watched over her health 
with the most tender solicitude. 

Unfeigned christian humility, a strong 
mental susceptibility, an ardent love to her 
king and country, and a devoted attachment 
to the established church, were the predo- 
minant characteristics of this truly pious 
woman. Her death was sincerely lamented 
by the poor, to whom she was a generous 
benefactress; and so generally was she es- 
teemed, that funeral sermons were preached 
after the funeral by several of the neighbour- 
ing clergy. 

Under this bereavement, Mrs. Hannah 
More, who was now in a state of decrepi- 
tude from repeated attacks of the rheuma- 
tism and a complication of other disorders, 
quitted Barley Wood for a neat house in 
Clarence-Place, Clifton, where and at Bris- 
tol, she had some valuable friends, though 
not a single relative of whom she had any 
knowledge in the world. Still, the energies 
of her mind continued unabated, and soon 
after her last removal she printed “ Modern 
Sketches,” being a series of moral portraits 
drawn from real life. Most of these had ap- 
peared, from time to time, in the early vo- 
lumes of the “ Christian Observer,” together 
with others which the writer afterwards 
transferred in a more lively form to the 
pages of Ceelebs. 

With this publication, the literary history 
of Mrs. More terminated ; but though ad- 
vanced beyond the ordinary period of mor- 
tality, and rendered incapable of moving 
from one room to another without assistance, 
she preserved her strength of mind and 
acuteness of judgment when she had num- 
bered more than fourscore years, _In proof 
of this, one of her particular friends has re- 
lated the following fact :—“ As much stress 
was laid on the preponderance of INTEL- 
Lect in favour of an important political 
measure of 1829, the Catholic Relief Bill, 
it may not be irrelevant to say that Mrs, 
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More took the opposite side. In a conver- 
sation with the writer, which he must ever 
remember with grateful pleasure, she spoke 
her sentiments on that point with the most 
unhesitating decision, and condemned in the 
most emphatic language, the principal of 
expediency apart from religion. Her poli- 
tics, like all her speculative opinions, stea- 
dily kept eternity inview. Her standard of 
truth and of wisdom, for nations as for indi- 
viduals, was THE DIVINE WILL, which 
few, through grace, have more clearly un- 
derstood, more distinctly developed, or more 
consistently explained,” 

At length the time was come when this 
aged disciple must be called to that world 
for which from her youth upwards, through 
the long course of near fourscore years and 
ten, she had been in habitual preparation. 
As the sun went down upon her useful life, 
and eternity opened to her view, she was 
still enabled by sovereign grace to beara 
faithful testimony to the] truths which she 
had in so many publications explained and 
defended. 

In the last awful hour she spoke of her 
state of mind and prospects with the calm 
piety of a humble and penitent believer in 
Jesus Christ, assuring a friend that she re- 
posed her hopes of salvation entirely on His 
merits alone, and expressing at the same 
timea firm and joyful affiance on His un- 
changeable promises. In this happy frame 
she continued till Tuesday, the 7th of Sep- 
tember, when the disfranchised spirit passed 
out of time into eternity. 

On the 13th, the funeral took place with 
due solemnity, and amidst a numerous as- 
semblage of mourners, both rich and poor, 
young and old, at Wrington, where, on the 
Sunday following, a sermon commemora- 
ting the virtues of the deceased, was 
preached by the reverend Henry Thomp- 
son, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and curate of that parish. This ser- 
mon has been since printed, with the title of 
“The Christian an Example.” 


——— 
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Tue expected meeting of the sovereigns 
who compose the holy alliance has taken 


place. ‘The existence of a new treaty, 
uniting or intending to unite, these three 
despotic potentates, viz. the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, 
has been doubted, but is now firmly be- 
lieved. A member of the Greek church, a 
member of the Roman church, and a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church, form a holy 
alliance. Passing strange, that such dis- 


cordant materials should thus amalgamate ! 
Whatever are their creeds, their politics 
are strictly in unison; and they have be- 
come one, in order to perpetuate despotism 
and crush liberalism. Already have they 
issued mandates to the minor, and even to 
some major states, calling upon them to 
discountenance all representative commu- 
nities ; especially those which, now in em- 
bryo, may at no distant period come forth, 
and take rank among the nations. Will 
Great Britain and France succumb to their 
dictum? We trow not. 

France, England, Holland, and Belgium, 
having laid aside those hostile demonstra- 
tions which prevented the usual amicable 
intercourse amongst them, have thus given 
the promise of peace between Belgium and 
Holland : but the same spirit which divided 
these nations still prevails, and throws ob- 
stacle after obstacle in the way of re-union 
and concord. Happily for Europe, this 
awful feud, which at one time hung, like 
the murky threat of an autumnal storm, 
portending devastation to its fairest pro- 
vinces, has blown over without a wreck 
to mark its course. The King of Holland 
and the King of Belgium have severally 
made a speech, each enough unintelligi- 
ble, on the opening of their respective ses- 
sions of representatives; and, if we can 
gather any thing from them, it is that they 
desire peace: yet they each come to the 
conclusion that peace is distant. “A 
brother offended is harder to be won than 
a strong city.” 

France progresses steadily, and, in spite 
of the envious clamour without, and the 
republican excitement within her domains, 
adheres to the constitution established by 
the last revolution. Conscious of her own 
strength, France defies the potentates of 
Europe; yet she wisely holds fast her 
alliance with that government which is 
most congenial to her own, viz. Great Britain, 
and refrains from all interference with the 
other powers. The unions of artisans, in 
all the populous places, are carried to a 
greater length in France than even in 
England ; and they threaten serious rup- 
tures of the peace in both countries. 

Great Britain is tranquil, and her com- 
merce, however much extended, is yet 
extending. The great national act, viz. 
that of abolishing slavery, has passed her 
legislature. Thus is the death of slavery 
finally decreed—-a few convuisive struggles, 
and it must yield its breath—even now 
we behold it as a dead carcase. The great 
and potent company which has long 
swayed over the millions of the East 
Indies, has, after great modifications, by 
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the legislature of Britain, renewed its char- 
tered existence, and, thus delegated, reigns 
over realms equal in extent and popula. 
tion to the ancient Roman empire. The 
Bank of England has also renewed its 
charter; and thus are the great leading 
interests of this mighty empire, whose 
colonies and whose commerce embrace the 
whole earth, settled upon a foundation of 
hope for years to come. The sister king- 
dom, excited to madness by the incessant 
agitations of restless demagogues, presents 
the same turbulent attitude which has so 
long distorted her noble frame. The habi- 
tations of cruelty are, alas, multiplied 
within her domains; and she moans her 
sorrows to every breeze. The persecuting 
dictum of intolerant popery breathes 
incessantly upon her, and, instead of the 
meekness of the gospel of Jesus, the fury 
of Apollyon overwhelms her. Alas for 
Ireland—that fine country !_ when shall she 
know peace and rest ? 

In Portugal, the expedition of Don 
Pedro, under his Admiral, Napier, and his 
General, Villa Flor, to Algarva, eventually 
took Lisbon, and even raised the seige of 
Oporto. Marshal Bourmount, after fruit- 
lessly wasting the troops of Don Miguel, 
in what he called reconnoisances, but 


which others denominated, properly enough, 
assaults upon Oporto, was compelled to 
break up his camp before that city, and 
march off, in order to retake the capital, 


which the concentration of all Don 
Miguel’s forces around Oporto had left 
utterly defenceless, and thus a prey to his 
enemy. The marshal’s movements were, 
however deferred to a period when they 
were totally inefficacious. Baffled in all 
his assaults upon Lisbon, and cut off from 
his resources, Don Miguel was soon com- 
pelled to raise the siege, and, as a shelter 
from the armies of his brother, retreat into 
Santarem. In that city, in his turn, Don 
Miguel is besieged by the troops of Donna 
Maria, who, on her arrival in Lisbon, was 
proclaimed with great pomp, Queen of 
Portugal. The affairs of Portugal are, 
however, by no means settled, but there is 
every prospect of protracted warfare and 
guerilla massacres. Oporto has again 
been attacked, although without success, 
and 7,000 regular Miguelite troops menace 
that city and Villa Nova. A body of 
Miguelites have also crossed the Tagus, 
defeated the Pedroites, and advanced upon 
St. Ubes: but their progress has been 
arrested by the judicious arrangements of 
Admiral Napier. 

The death of King Ferdinand has 
plunged Spain into disorders of the most 
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frightful cast, the major part of which are 
ascribed to the alteration he caused to be 
made in the order of succession, a short 
time previous to his decease, whereby his 
daughter Donna Isabella was proclaimed, 
immediately upon his death, queen, to the 
exclusion of Don Carlos, his brother, and 
rightful heir, according to the ancient law 
of Spain. On the instalment of Donna 
Isabella, Don Carlos issued a proclama- 
tion, and subsequently another, dated 
October 12th, at Santarem in Portugal, 
wherein he claims the crown of Spain by 
hereditary right, and calls upon all Spaniards 
to obey him as their lawful sovereign. 
Multitudes, accordingly, have everywhere 
throughout Spain espoused his cause, and 
a civil war, with ferocious atrocities, has 
spread, or is spreading, throughout all the 
pa Battles have already been 
ought, castles and cities taken, and amidst 
villages, and in the open country, massa- 
cres made, whereby every man’s hand is 
turned against his fellow, and the whole 
kingdom is becoming one mass of confu- 
sion and bloodshed. 

Switzerland presents no new feature to 
the eye of research. If the affairs of this 
motley country are settled or settling down 
into concord, we congratulate Europe on 
one union of Protestants and Catholics in 
peace. Italy has gathered in her harvest, 
and trodden her wine-press, without the 
turbulent interruption of marching armies, 
or the roaring of besieging artillery : but 
that she enjoys peace cannot by any means 
be asserted. No, the smouldered fire yet 
burns, and the wafting of the smallest 
breeze will arouse it into a blaze that will 
destroy. Rome, it appears, is confede- 
rated with Russia against liberalism ; and 
after subscribing largely to a force, to put 
this down throughout the Italian estates, 
rumour asserts that the Pope has recently 
sent from Rome a number of priests on 
secret missions into Spain and Portugal. 

Greece is passing through another ordeal. 
The turbulent disposition of many of her 
princes, nurtured amidst rapine and civil 
commotions, ever and anon breaks out into 
excesses which menace the existence of the 
German prince who governs that state, and 
his foreign bands. But he governs with a 
steady hand ; and, like the lofty promon- 
tory above the ocean, rolls back the foam- 
ing billows which assail his state, into the 
mass of waters from whence they arose. 
Colocotroni, of whom we hoped better 
things, is involved in those rebellious out- 
rages, and likely to suffer. In the mean 
time, a strong Bavarian force is forming, 
in order to reinforce the army of Greece, 
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and enforce obedience to the king and the 
law of that long-distracted country. We 
hope, as we have long hoped, that peace 
and prosperity will pervade the long dis- 
turbed Grecian states. 

The Grand Seignor has entered into a 
league, offensive and defensive, with Russia, 
to the great annoyance of the ruling powers 
of Europe ; who, although they all long for 
his destruction, are each of them jealous of 
any one who may be first in at the death, 
lest that one should solely appropriate the 
spoil. Expressive growlings reverberate 
throughout Europe, on the score of this 
event; but the time for a general worrying 
is not yet come. Feeble as the Porte is, 
he is not yet ripe for destruction. In the 
mean time, Ibrahim Pacha has retreated 
beyond Mount Taurus, and the Russian 
fleet and army near Constantinople have 
returned home. The east, under the first 
administration of Ibrahim Pacha, presented 
features so favourable to religious tolera- 
tion, that the minds of millions were 
attracted to that quarter, and migrations 
even took place to some amount, of Jews 
as well as Eiiristians, towards Canaan ; but 
the excitement has evaporated, since this 
mighty conqueror obtained quiet possession 
of his acquired territory; Mahometan 
despotism having manifested itself there, 
as elsewhere under moslem sway. Mehe- 


met Ali refuses to pay the Grand Sultan 
the Syrian tribute stipulated in the treaty 
of peace, and also demands a large addi- 
tion to his ceded territory in Asia, as a 
security against further aggression on the 


part of Russia. Advice has been received 
that a strong fleet, consisting of English 
and French ships of war, have entered the 
Dardanelles, unscared by the Russian 
treaty, which excludes all ships of war, but 
Russian, from those straits. 

Russia, it appears, is sending a force 
into Servia, to assist the Porte in subduing 
its rebellious pachas, who disdaining the 
feeble sway of the Grand Seignor, obey 
him, or not, at pleasure. In the princi- 
palities, Russian sway is also progressing ; 
some of the regiments therein are already 
denominated Russian; and an army of 
40,000 men is kept up north of the Bal. 
kan, ready for a favourable opportunity of 
aggrandizing that already vast empire, 
While the Grand Sultan yet totters upon 
his throne, the northern Autocrat makes 
ready on all hands to seize the falling 
sceptre, and claim it as his own. A scarcity 
of wheat pervades several Russian pro- 
vinces. 

Alas for Poland! The three mighty 
powers who portioned that country have 


decreed that it shall remain in bondage to 
them, and have set apart a large army to 
hold it in subjection, 

Germany is still the great centre of agi- 
tation, excitement, and intrigue. Repre- 
sentative states, yet in embryo, are every 
where modelling; and who can say some of 
these will not arrive at maturity, and be 
reckoned amongst the nations? Divided, 
as this great country is, into a number of 
petty states, how can their incessantly 
jarring interests be harmonized but by an 
union ? 

Austria marches on in fuli strength, over- 
awing into obedience the surrounding 
states. An insurrection in Hungary, where 
serious outrages have been committed, and 
blood has been shed on both sides, is the 
only note of war within its domains; and 
this is too trifling to be dwelt upon, consi- 
dering the potency of this mighty empire. 

Prussia pursues her ambitious projects 
with the most rigid severity, holding fast 
her portion of Poland, and exacting her 
custom-house dues wherever her influence 
prevails. To her immense armies and 
vigilant discipline, she owes her prepon- 
derance in Europe, more than to any great 
extent of territory. 

Saxony plods on, and for the sake of 
peace submits to the commercial regula- 
tions of her absolute neighbour. 

Denmark is occupied in ameliorating 
some of her martial laws, and in generally 
extending her commerce. 

Sweden, united with Norway, enjoys a 
tranquillity unknown in her history, and 
peace and prosperity is exalting her to a 
high rank among the northern nations. 

The leading feature of Europe at this 
moment is the extending distractions of the 
Roman Catholic communities. In Ire- 
land, in Belgium, in Germany, in Spain, 
in Portugal, in Italy, and even in Switzer- 
land and Austria, we cannot but note the 
beginnings and the spreadings of woes, 
which lead us to the volume of prophecy, 
and particularly to the sixteenth chapter of 
the book of Revelation, at the tenth and 
eleventh verses. 

“Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
Thy ways, Thou King of saints. Who 
shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name? For thou only art holy: for 
all nations shall come and worship before 
thee; for thy judgments are made ma- 
nifest.” 

King Square, November 23, 1833. 

Wa. CoLpweLt, 











METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue late stival season contained five 
anemonal periods; the first of which was 
in a measure a continuance of the last 
period of the early part of the season: the 
gale and heavy rain of the 3ist of August, 
however, distinguished it from that period ; 
the wind appeared to oscillate about the 
north-west point, sometimes being found to 
the west, and at others to the north: we 
may therefore consider the period to be 
rather an intermediate one; it occupied 
four days, and rain fell more or less during 
its continuance: its mean temperature was 
50.25 degrees, and its prevailing wind 
north-west. A nortl-easterly period of 
eight days followed this, it was generally 
fine but windy, its mean temperature was 
56.87 degrees, and its prevailing wind 
north-east. The next period was south- 
westerly, this also occupied eight days, 
the early part was fine, but it closed with 
showery weather, its mean temperature was 
54 degrees, and its prevailing wind west. 
A short north-easterly period then occurred, 
which appeared to be (as noticed on some 
former occasions,) a circuit of the wind 
round the compass, in passing from one 
south-west period to another; it occupied 
two days which were fine, particularly the 
last; on the morning of the first, hoar frost 
was conspicuous on the herbage: this cir- 
cuit was similar to those which occurred on 
the 14th and 15th of June, and on the 25th 
and 26th of August ; its mean temperature 
was 51 degrees. The season closed with 
a south-westerly period, which occupied 
nine days; its mean temperature being 
53.22 degrees, and its prevailing wind 
south. The mean temperature of the south- 
westerly periods was 52.95 degrees, and 
that of the north-easterly 55.7; the pre- 
vailing wind of the former was south, and 
of the latter north-east. The maximum of 
the south-westerly periods was 60 degrees, 
it occurred on the 14th and 24th ; the direc- 
tion of the wind on the former day was 
south-easterly, and on the latter southerly. 
The minimum of these periods was 46 
degrees ; it was observed on the 2nd with 
a south-westerly wind. The maximum of 
the north-easterly periods was 59 degrees, 
which occurred on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 
11th, the direction of the wind on the three 
former days was north-easterly, and on the 
latter north-westerly. The minimum of 48 
degrees took place on the 20th, when the 
direction of the wind was north-easterly. 
The range of the former periods was there- 
fore 14 degrees, while that of the latter was 
11 degrees. The range of this part of the 
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ZEstival season was 14 degrees, its mean 
temperature being 53.83 degrees, and its 
prevailing wind south. 





ZOOLOGY. 


Mr. Bell has lately demonstrated that the 
three-toed Sloth, Bradypus tridactylus, 
Linn. has only the normal number of cer- 
vical vertebre. All preceding anatomists 
since the days Kermann, considered the 
number of the cervical vertebre of this 
animal to be nine, and consequently that 
it differed in this respect from the other 
mammalia, in which class seven is the 
normal number of these parts, a number 
which exists equally in the short interval 
between the head and the thorax scarcely 
deserving the name of a neck, of the 
cetacea; and in the long flexile neck of the 
Camel and Giraffe. This deviation has 
excited considerable attention, andn umer- 
ous skeletons of the animal in which it was 
stated to occur, have accordingly been 
examined by Cuvier, Meckel, and others, 
who have all, with the exception of the last- 
named anatomist, concurred in the state- 
ment, that nine cervical vertebre exist ; 
Meckel alone hinted at the probability that 
what had been previously regarded as the 
ninth cervical, might in truth be a first 
dorsal vertebra. 

In two skeletons, how ever, which Mr, Bell 
possesses, one of a young individual and 
the other adult, there are bony detached 
appendages on each side, both of the eighth 
and ninth vertebra, reckoning from the 
cranium, and Mr. Bell is therefore dis- 
posed to regard these vertebre as being 
rather the first and second dorsal than the 
eighth and ninth cervical, and to consider 
the seven vertebre as constituting the 
normal set. The transverse processes 
of these vertebre are longer and narrower 
than the preceding ones, and each is termi- 
nated by a perfect articular surface, which 
is slightly depressed. To these articular 
surfaces are attached the heads of rudi- 
mentary ribs. The first of these rudiments 
is small and slender, about four tenths of 
an inch in length, having a distinct rounded 
head at the articular extremity, then becom- 
ing abruptly smaller, and tapering to the 
apex. The second is considerably larger, 
and assumes more of the character of a 
short rib. [It is about 6 lines in length, 
and nearly 2 in breadth ; its head is oblong 
and rounded, and there is a tubercle on the 
upper and anterior side, Towards the 
extremity it becomes broader and flatter, 
with an excavated surface inwards, and a 
convex rough prominence on the outer side, 




















apparently the point of muscular attach- 
ment. peliende behind and beneatl: 
the head of the bone is a minute foramen, 
for the passage of intercostal vessels. 

The character of the transverse processes 
of the two vertebre differs very materially 
from that of the true cervical. In the 
superior vertebra, this process is transverse 
and slightly bifid. In the seventh cervical 
it stands obliquely forwards, and its apex 
is broad and obiong. In the, first dorsal, 
each transverse process is completely di- 
vided into an anterior. flatte process, 
which is turned forwards, and a true lateral 
or transverse one which supports the little 
rudimentary rib: the transverse process is 
smaller, but considerably longer than those 
of the true cervical vertebra, and stands 
more in a lateral or transverse direction. 
_ In the second dorsal vertebra the anterior 
process does not exist, and the body as- 
sumes the form of the succeeding ones. 
The transverse processes are simple and 
obtuse, and the articular surface slightly 
excavated, 

This discovery is interesting, as it exhibits 
the great perfection manifest in the works of 
the Creator; and whatever seeming imper- 
fections or deviations may occur, it shews 
that a more minute examination draws the 
veil aside, and discovers that either there is 
not a deviation from the general plan ; or, 
should there be a distinct deviation, it is suf- 
ficiently accounted for, when we become 
acquainted with the habits of the animal. 


asf 


POETRY. 





GRASMERE LAKE. 


O’eR the green hill slope, o’er the mountain peak, 
Where the sod is bare and the wind is bleak, 
I've followed the muse, and caught her, 
I've trod on the prints of her gliding feet, 
And tracked her home to her still retreat, 
On the banks of Grasmere water! 
Long have I wooed that fairy spirit, 
Under the shadow of many a tree, 
In every weather 
We've roam'd together, 
Culling a wreath for poesy. 
And now I’ve found the fanciful sprite, 
Brooding alone on the mountains hoary, 
Watching the beam 
Of the morning stream, 
O’er the distant hills in a flood of glory! 
But never before by dale or mountain, 
Never before by land or sea, 
Never before by river or fountain, 
Hath she dwelt in a spot so fair as thee, 
O! beautiful water! 
Laving the shores of the tranquil lea! 
O! never yet did the spirit of song 
Inhabit a lovelier scene, 
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POETRY. 


Than thy still sweet banks, O pleasant lake, 
And thy grassy woodlands green. 
And here I'll woo thee, O muse of truth! 
And learn from song the lore thou'st taught her, 
Mid the mountains hoar 
And the tranquil shore, 


And the rural valley of Grasmere water. “ 
Cc. M. 
a ooo 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


I saw her in the morn of hope, in youth’s delicious 


spring, 

A radiant creature of the Earth, just bursting on 
the wing— 

Elate and joyous as the bird, when first it soars on 
high ; 

Without a shadow on its path, or a cloud upon the 
sky. 

In Memory’s eye I see her yet—her darkly waving 
hair, 

Glancing like shadows upon snow, above her fore- 
head fair— 


Her large dark eye of gleaming light, the winning 
smile that played, 

In dimpling sweetness round a mouth, Expression’s 
self had made. 


I marked the first faint buddings of consumption’s 
hectic wreath, 

The insidious smile that spoke to me of treachery 
beneath— 

The wasting fleetness of her form, her changed yet 
lustrous eye, 

And sadly said my heart—O! God, and must this 
fair one die! 


Long, long she lingered ere the chain, that bound 
her spirit broke, 

And long and sorely suffered, ere that last resistless 
stroke, 

That severed every mortal bond of weakness and 
surprise, 

And her soul, borne upon the wings of angels, 
sought the skies. 


Yet not alone in anger was this sore affliction sent, 

But much of heavenly mercy with the painful judg- 
ment blent ; 

For precious airs from paradise came wafting thro 
the gloom, 

To cheer and to illuminate her passage to the tomb. 


And now the tenantless remains are decaying in 
the grave, 

And around that narrow dwelling doth the grass 
unbidden wave ; 

Yet once more shall health and beauty reanimate 
her clay, 

For the sting of death is sin, and that her Saviour 
plucked away. 

—_+—>—— 


ANSWER TO AN INVITATION INTO THE 
COUNTRY. 

You dinna ken how glad the Cit 

Would be, his murky den to quit, 

To watch the sere leaves as they flit, 
When winds are rising; 

And get, perchance, a hailsome fit 
Of moralizing. 

AE 180.—VvOL, xv. 












































































































For syne with you I wandered keen 
Thro’ meadow bright and coppice green, 
I've little kenn’d, or little seen 
Of one or t’other, 
But passed my days from morn to e’en 
Mid smoke and smother. 


I sairly lang to break my tether, 
And tak anither tramp thegither, 
O'er velvet turf or scented heather, 
Auld feats recounting ; 
And feel as light as ony feather, 
My spirits mounting. 


Oh! if dame Fortune had bethought her, 
Or only just a let me taught her, 
I'd gar her ken, gin aince I caught her, 
The hoodwinked cratur; 
I wasna born for bricks and mortar, 
But blithsome natur. 


But though my present journey lays 
Through sombre scenes and darksome ways, 
I've had, at least, some sunshine days, 
Of gladness found me, 
And still the bright remembrance plays, 
Like light around me. 


My greetings gie to all your clan, 
And bid them, gin these lines they scan, 
Just think as kindly as they can 

Of a’ my bilether; 
Perhaps I'll mak a better man 

Ane day or ither 


But now I'm amaist tired mysel, 

And as I’ve naething mair to tell, 

I'll say your ain sweet word—farewell 
Till next we meet; 

And wheresoe’er you chance to dwell, 
My blessing light. 


W. Reynoxps. 





Review.— Tour of the American Lakes, 
and among the Indians of the North 
West Territory, in 1830. By C. Col- 
ton. Two Vols, London. Westley & 
Davis. 1833. 


Durrinc the few past centuries, it may be 
emphatically said, that a fresh page in the 
history of the human species has been 
turned over; and it is not too much to 
add, that its disclosures have found no pa- 
rallel in the annals of any preceding times. 
That has long been realized which Mr. 
Canning eloquently, but somewhat hyper- 
bolically, boasted—a new world has been 
called into existence. The effect of that 
great event, the discovery and colonization 
of America, has been to solve many prob- 
lems of politics and political economy, and 
to disclose and establish a number of diffi- 
culties which had not been previously re- 
cognised. The great truths which respect 
the inestimable social advantages flowing 
from a condition of political freedom, have 
been amply demonstrated ; while, on the 
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other hand, an irrefragable corroboration 
has been afforded of the admirable apho- 
rism of Mr. Burke, that abstract principles, 
applied to the intricacies of social and 
political arrangement, are like rays of light 
penetrating a dense medium, which be- 
come refracted from their original direction. 
Great lessons have, moreover, been taught 
to the religious world. Anew field has been 
opened for the original implantation of a 
pure system of religion; and it has been 
found to “grow with the growth, and 
strengthen with the strength,” of the infant 
and adolescent republic. The result has 
been, to shew how entirely independent is 
Christianity of any secular supports, and 
that those establishments which have been 
devised and constituted, either for its aid 
or its embellishment, are but, in fact, its 
clogs and incumbrances. It remains for 
us, casting aside the prejudices and the 
privileges of our primogeniture, to submit 
our minds to the instruction which such an 
exhibition is calculated to impress, and to 
fashion our own arrangements, so far as 
may be consistent with their power of 
adaptation, to that model whose excellence 
has been proved by its success. 

But, it is not only in these points of 
view that the new world is worthy of the 
attentive regard of the old. Another, and 
a very different class of society, has been 
exposed to their observation ; these are its 
aboriginal inhabitants, and respecting the 
manners, character, and social condition of 
these, much interesting information is sup- 
plied by the volumes before us. More- 
over, our author finds abundant scope for 
the exercise of his descriptive power, 
(which is of no ordinary kind,) in the de- 
lineation of the sublime natural features 
which characterize his native land. Here 
nature appears to have done every thing on 
avast and magnificent scale. All is co- 
lossal—all is majestic. The creation here 
appears to be in its prime. No marks of 
decrepitude and decay meet the eye of the 
spectator. Vast and untrodden solitudes, 
gigantic elevations, boundless forests, all 
the elements of sublimity and beauty, ap- 
pear to have chosen this wide-spread con- 
tinent as their favourite residence, 


** And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 


Foremost among those natural traits which 
distinguish American scenery, and excite 
the admiration of travellers, and the curi- 
osity of all, stands the stupendous cataract 
of Niagara ; and, as Mr. Colton commences 
his work with such a description of it as 
affords no unfavourable specimen of his 
stvle, we will cut short all further intro. 
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duction, by offering it to the notice of our 
readers. 

“ Who has not heard of Niagara Falls? And he 
who has been there, if he possesses ought of a relish 
for the grand and awful, if he can admire the way 
and love the voice of God, will never lose the im- 
pressions of the scene. The mountain has its ma- 
jestic forms. But its eloquence, though impressive 
is silent, except when the storm begins to move 
upon its head, and roar along its ‘sides, and brush 
its everlasting crags, and bellow over the mouths 
of its caverns ; or when the avalanche comes thun- 
dering from its brow to worship at its feet; and he 
who happens to be there perchance shall never 
come “away. The wilderness has its romantic and 
unexplored solitudes, and the desert its intermi- 
nable wastes, or its burning sirocco; but there is 
no comfort to exempt the mind from external an- 
noyances. The ocean, tempest-tossed, prepares in 
the deep a watery shroud for the body by the same 
hand with which it proffers a festival of sublimity 
to the soul. With him who has gone safely through, 
the very contingences of his passage may indeed 
augment the power and add intensity to the cha 
racter of his emotions, while hanging in retrospect 
over the recollections of his peril. Still there was 
peril—and with peril there is pain. 

** But jnot so in the peaceful retreat of Niagara’s 
eternai cataract. There the mind may rest from 
anxiety. The spectator may sit, and see, and hear, 
and never grow weary of the scene. He may change 
his position. He may walk along the banks of the 
majestic current, from the entrance of Chippewa’s 
dark waters, following its course, and witnessing 
how the flood begins to make haste. He may see 
the glassy surface beginning to be disturbed by the 
increasing rapidity ; and now the vast volume leap- 
ing a shelf, and shewing the form of an ocean wave . 
and now leaping another shelf, and another, and yet 
another, until the mighty torrent, descending a 
steep declivity, bounds over its broken and craggy 
bed, itself as yet (unbroken, so deep and measure- 
Then he marks the ss, the 


1 to burst 


less the flood. earnestne 
very passion of its career, as if it v 


at once from its confinements above, and eager to 


plunge into the abyss below. He who has seen the 
troubled ocean after a storm, has only to imagine 
those heaving billows descending a mountain side, 
himself Jooking up from below on their downward 
course, and ‘it is the very picture presented from 
the table rock of Niagara, as the spectator, turning 
his back on the chasm, with the cataract imme- 
diately on his left, faces the descending torrent, 
and lifts his eye on the mountain declivity of 
waters, which comes leaping, and rolling, and tum- 
bling, as if from the clouds, or the azure heavens 
And this 
only a preparation for the fall—a collection and 
multiplication of forces for the stupendous leap. 
Next the enrapt beholder turns his eye upon the 
shelf 


which peer above the tops of the waves. 


curvilinear margin of the awful he bends to 
look downward from his giddy elevation, and there 
an ocean of waters, which he had just seen rushing 
with most alarming impetuosity from above, now 
plunges into the abyss, as if to drive asunder the 
base of the hills. The rock, on which he 
stands, shudders—himself shudders, while the 
and tumult, and tempest of the chasm send up their 
thunders to his ear, and drive the currents of their 


firm 
roar, 
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watery mist like the whirlwind in their windings 
and fitful moods, and with all the force of the 
tornado. 

“He may descend, if he will, (and he must be 
alike wanting in courage and taste if he declines) to 
the level which these waters have formed by their 
daring leap. There, housed beneath the impending 
and lofty crag, itself jutting far out over the bosom 
of the deep, as if curious to witness more and all of 
the scene, himself may look wp on that which just 
now, bending from above, he had looked down 
upon. And now he has before him nought but the 
mighty cataract, like an ocean, spilling itself in one 
vast sheet from those regions of the heavens, where 
the highest stars are seen at night, and where the 
summer's sun walks in his strength at mid-day, 
And let him not fear the whirling eddies of the 
suspended waters, thrown out from the thickest of 
the tumult, and dashing upon him now their softer 
mists, and now their sheets of adriving storm. He 
should brave all this, and mere, if he would see 
what every brave man should see. He must take 
the hand of a competent guide, and make his cir- 
cuit over the broken fragments of the rocks, far 
round and underneath the projecting and awful 
shelf, over which the mighty tide takes its final 
plunge. And when perchance an eddying blast 
shall burst upon him, he must hug the rock till its 
transient fury is exhausted, and then push on, etill 
resorting to the same expedient on the recurrence 
of a like exigency, until he has gone as far as man 
dare to go, and turns and sits him down to face the 
inner face of this strange vision. Then, indeed, he 
will find himself in the midst of an awful tempest, 
menaced jand assaulted on all sides by whirlwind 
blasts, and enlightened only with the light which 
the whitened foam reflects on that dark cavern ; 
but still in safe condition, except the rare chance of 
the fall of some fragment of the rocks above, for 
ever oppressed and shaken as they are by the super- 
incumbent Of that, however, 
he must not think; in such predicament it were 
unpleasant. The last fall of the kind, a few years 
since, which brought ten thousand tons, or more, 


and rushing flood. 


in a single mass, happened in the night,—and so 
may the next; and the next may be centuries to 
come. Let him rather make the best of his daring ; 
and not only be able to say that fe has been there, 
but feel that it was a rare and enviable privilege. 
Who can well imagine the wild commotion and 
deafening uproar of the scene? The 
of the 
mountain wave, are a 


thunder of this encounter.” 


> loudest piping 
ocean blast, and the fiercest march of its 
mere lullaby 
—p. l—6. 


song to the 


‘* By the noble enterprise of a wealthy individual, 


Judge Porter, a bridge has been thrown across from 
the American shore to Goat Island, directly over 
the most impetuous current of the rapids, and but 
fall—an almost incredible 
and of human 


facilitate the 


a few rods above the 
achievement of human art 


obstacles. To 


power 
over natural under 
taking, there happened to be the natural abutment 
of an islet midway the channel, saving the necessity 
of niore than two or three additional ones, which 
were sunk and secured at great expense and diff 

inaccessible 


culty. By this means, this heretofore 
island, covered with wood, a most beautiful and 
romantic retreat, has been opened to free and easy 


access ; and one of the most advantageous views ot 
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the Falls is to be gained from its brow, hanging 
between the two cataracts. The passage across this 
bridge is somewhat frightful, from the rapidity of 
the current, and the startling thought of hanging 
suspended over a torrent, so fiercely dashing on- 
ward, to leap the next moment from such a giddy 
height. The mind at once begins to calculate the 
chances of some accident to the bridge. The bare 
possibility of the sudden slide of a pier, over which 
you stand, from the face of the rock, on which it 
rests, and the inevitable consequence, shocks the 
feelings with the shuddering sensation of horror; 
and the hastened step of the passenger will suffi- 
ciently indicate the involuntary impulse by which 
he has been overtaken. No one, however, should 
deny himself the gratification of visiting the island. 
It is like as if a bridge had been made to the moon, 
at once as unexpected, and deemed alike im- 
possible. 

“The views and aspects of this great wonder of 
nature are susceptible of almost infinite change by 
the change of position: and there it is, the same 
great work of God for ever and for ever, in constant 
life and motion. There is no curtain to hide the 
exhibition—there is no machinery in it, the wires 
of which are subject to human control. Its foun- 
tains are never dried, its torrents are never, like 
other floods, increased or diminished. There it is, 
the same for ever and forever. Notwithstanding 
a world of waters have fallen this hour, a world of 
waters shall fall the next hour. To-morrow shall 
be as this day, and a century to come as a century 
past. The lover of nature’s magnificence and na- 
ture’s beauties may wander there without fear of 
satiety—with ever growing and yet a keener appe- 
tite. He may choose his bed on the brow of the 
chasm, and near the fearful plunge, so that the 
walls of his habitation, and the couch on which he 
reposes, shall sympathise with the ceaseless vibra- 
tions of the earth and rocks, and himself literally 
be rocked to sleep by the hand and music of the 
mighty waters. In his half-waking moments he 
shall know, because he will feel, that he is there. 
In the visions of his deepest slumbers, still shaken 
by the concussions of all nature around, he shall be 
admonished, that he is there. Of that which he 
saw by day he shall dream by night—and he shall 
see it even then in forms of as much greater mag- 
nificence, and of as much more attractive beauties, 
or dressed in a wilderness as much more amazing, 
as dreams are more remarkable, than the sober 
thoughts of a wakeful hour. He may rise in the 
morning, and visit the scene with every fresh de- 
light; and at noon, and when the sun declines, 
and by the light of the moon, or under the stars 
alone, or when the tempest scowls at midnight 
hour, and mingles its thunders with the thunders 
of the abyss in rival effort, and lays the broad 
sheets of its fire on the foam of the waters: and he 
will never say—it is enough.”—p. 8—11. 





Those who have perused Mr. Celton’s 
work on American Revivals, will not be 
surprised at the extraordinary vigour and 
energy with which this description is pen- 
ned ; and this is by no means a partial spe- 
cimen of the general style of the book. 
The chief and most interesting part of its 
contents, however, respects the American 
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Indians; and, for the novelty of the au- 
thor’s disclosures concerning them, he pre- 
pares us in the following passage— 

“The maxim of Byron: ‘Truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction'—was perhaps never more 
applicable, than to the principal subject of these 
pages. The history of the American Indians is the 
Romance of Fact. It needs nota single dash of the 
pencil—not a single ingredient of the sentimentality 
of poetry, to give it life and power over the feelings, 
The naked truth has in it more of poetry, and a 
more energetic chalienge on the affections, than any 
possible embellishment, or fictitious garniture, that 
could be thrown around it—more than any crea- 
tions ‘of fancy, with which it could be charged. 
Show that race, as they are and have been, and 
none of human kind can fail to be interested in 
them.”—>p. xii, xiii. 

Our readers will be prepared for con- 
siderable novelty, in this part of Mr. Col- 
ton’s book, when they learn, that he offers 
a considerable and most curious body of 
evidence to support the theory, that 
America was originally peopled by the Ten 
Tribes ; and that he gives such representa- 
tions of their native character, and of that 
character as modified by the contact of the 
European race, as most powerfully rivets 
the interest, and attracts the admiration of 
all. We have not, however, allowed our- 
selves space for any extracts on these latter 
points, and must therefore leave our rea- 
ders to obtain this information for them- 
selves, and promise them a great treat in 
procuring it. 

——@———_—. 


Review.—Sermons on _ various points 
of Practice and Christian Experience. 
By J. B. B. Clarke, M. A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London, 8vo. 1833. 


Arter a pointless and adulatory dedica- 
tion to a nobleman with whom Mr. 
Clarke appears to have nothing more than 
“a cap acquaintance,” the reader of this 
volume is introduced to a page or two, 
which more particularly concerns himself ; 
wherein he is told with infinite self-com- 
placency that the author has not, like 
some, to plead “that the solicitations of 
friends have hurried him into print,” 
(thereby making a virtue of necessity)— 
that we are not to expect the usual series 
of divisions and subdivisions in these dis- 
courses, the author having discovered a 
more excellent way; and last of all, that 
no true Methodist need to apprehend any 
evil consequences from reading his book, 
for that he will find in it no latent Cal- 
vinism, inasmuch as the author has looked 
carefully “into the originals of the sacred 
scriptures for it, but could find it not; 
although it has been argued for,” (and 
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we may add against) both long and bit- 


a with all deference to Mr. Clarke’s 
judgment, we would ask him seriously— 
Wherefore all this display? Why rush 
before the public with all this tirade of 
learning, and cry of “No Calvinism ?” 
Did any one suspect his learning or his 
orthodoxy ; or was it intended, by being 
thus emblazoned upon the sign, to invite 
travellers, of a certain grade, to stop and 
refresh themselves? Whatever the mo- 
tive might be, it strikes us as singularly 
out of taste, and by no means accordant 
either with that book, with the “ origi- 
nals” of which Mr. Clarke professes to 
be so conversant, or with the enlightened 
spirit of the times. These are not the 
times for distracting the minds of the truly 
serious part of the community, with “I am 
of Paul,” or “I of Apollos ;” but the aim 
of good men in general appears rather to 
be indicated by the nobler exclamation, “ I 
am of Christianity, | am for truth !” 

As to the sermons themselves, we freely 
confess they are not much to our taste ; 
for the most part they are remarkably su- 
perficial, displaying a great deal of imagi- 
nation and fancy, but little that is substantial 
or profound. Indeed, in some parts there 
are statements which are exceedingly crude 
and unsatisfactory, as in page 297, where 
“ faith” is made to consist in a confidence 
in our own success, rather than in an 
humble dependence upon the Saviour ; 
and again in page 72, where speaking of 
the Holy Ghost, he talks of its energy, of 
its influences,” as though he disbelieved 
the personality of the Holy Spirit. Again, 
in page 26, we are told of a _person’s 
“exercising ONE HALF of godliness, that 
which is profitable for this life,” whereas 
it is evident from the writer’s own de- 
scription, that the individual mentioned 
has only the form of godliness, and is 
wholly destitute of the grace itself. We 
are sorry also to say that there is in many 
parts a great want of simplicity, as, when 
speaking of Religion (p. 55,) he tells us 
“of the necessary accidents of its innate 
excellence”—of its * subsidiary benefits, 
&e.? As to Sermon the third, it would 
seem as though it were intended to shew 
that the author was not ignorant of the 
original Hebrew, which is accordingly 
cited in almost every page, as if to give 
evidence in his favour; together with 
quotations from sources not commonly sub- 
mitted to the gaze of the vulgar, such as a 
Minutius Felix,” and “'Timour Nameh !” 

We had marked several passages as 
specimens of the writer’s style, but we for- 
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bear. There is a certain liveliness and 
sprightliness about it, but too great an 
affectation of point; very declamatory and 
figurative, but too dogmatical to be win- 
ning, and too deficient of the “ swaviter in 
modo,” to possess much of the “ fortiter 
in re.” We exceeding!y dislike such re- 
presentations of the Deity as that of “ light- 
nings flashing thick from his red right 
hand,” and such paintings of the place 
of torment as are to be found in this 
volume, which are more like to pIsGusT 
the reader, than to induce him to flee 
from the wrath to come, and which savour 
more of stage effect, than of a dignified 
pulpit oratory. 


—_—— oe 


Review.— The Amethyst ; or Christian's 
Annual for 1834. Oliphant and Son, 
Edinburgh, 


Tuts is in our opinion the most instructive 
and permanently useful of the numerous 
class of Annuals. It contains some most 
admirable contributions—a fact for which 
the names of Joseph John Gurney, Bernard 
Barton, Dr, Smith, and Mrs. Opie, are suf. 
ficient vouchers. At the same time we must 
express our surprise at the company they 
are keeping, and cannot help regretting that 
such an admirable essay as that from Mr. 
Gurney, on Habit, or that so beautiful a 
poem as that of Bernard Barton, on a Sea- 
shell, should be found in the vicinity of that 
mysterious sonnet of Mr. Edmeston, at page 
192, or of another of the same author at 
page 316, which is literally too full of inac- 
curacies to leave any room for poetry. On 
the whole, however, the Amethyst forms a 
valuable and elegant present; and by way 
of making amends for the exceptions we 
have taken against some parts of it, we will 
give it the strongest recommendation in our 
power, by extracting from it the lines of 
Bernard Barton, to which we have referred. 


THE SEA-SHELL; 
By Bernarp Barron, Esa. 


Hast thou heard of a shell on the margin of ocean, 
Whose pearly recesses the echoes still keep, 

Of the music it caught when with tremulous motion, 
It joined in the concert pour'd forth by the deep. 


And fables have told us, when far inland carried, 

To the waste sandy desert, or dark ivied cave, 
In its musical chambers some murmurs have tarried, 
, It learn’d long before of the wiod and the wave. 


Oh ! thus should our spirits, which bear many a token 
They are not of earth, but are exiles while here, 
Preserve iv their banishment, pure and unbroken, 
Some sweet treasur’d notes of their own native 
sphere. 
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Though the dark clouds of sin may at times hover 
o’er us, 
And the discords of earth may their melody mar, 
Yet 10 spirits redeem'd, some faivt notes of that 


chorus, . 
Which is borne by the bless'd, will be brought from 
afar ! 


a 


Review.—The Voyage: a Poem. 
Henry Christmas. 
and Co, 1833. 


By 
London, Longman 


Atraoucu the primary elements of poetry 
must always be interesting, yet in the pre- 
sent day something more than this is neces- 
sary to form a popular volume. We look 
for delineations of character, rather than 
descriptions of nature; and the poetry, 
which comprehends little more than the 
latter, must be considered behind the age in 
which it is written. 

These remarks we think applicable to the 
volume before us ; to the task of description, 
however, the author has brought considera- 
ble power, and some of it is very graphic, 
and even sublime. There is, we think, 
throughout an attempt to imitate Walter 
Scott; and our readers may, perhaps, be 
reminded of him by the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ The skies are black’ning, grim and drear, 
Like leopard couching in his lair— 
That waiteth his approaching prey, 
So lay the dark wild waves that day, 
And winds with every whistling breath 
Low whisper of the coming death ; 
‘Thick o'er the sun the tempest’s might, 
Rolled its deep vei! of tenfold night,» 

And hurrying on its wings of fear, 

Came the tornado’s wild career, 

‘Yo roll the ocean plains on high 

In mountains to the desert sky. 

It seem'd the ruler of the deep 
Had ceased his power, and sunk to sleep. 

Onward the winged vessels went, 

With cordage strain’d and canvass rent, 
As if there rode the awful form 
Of some fall’n spirit on the storm.” 


We shall conclude our notice of this 
volume by one more quotation, of Lope ; it 
is said— 

* How frail is hope! ’tis like a flower 

That bloometh in some Eastern bower ; 
But scarcely doth its cup unfold, 

To drink the dew, the rain to hold: 
Then comes the Siroc’s sulphury blast, 
And breathes upon it—and ‘tis past! 
"Vis like a cloud that hangs, as though 
*T would drop a geutle shower below, 
Yet keepeth passing on—antil 

"Vis gone ! and Earth is thirsty still.” 

The book labours under two great disad- 
vantages, from which, we should fear, the 
sale will be much injured ; it abounds with 
typographical errors, and its price is six 
shillings, a marked exception to most of the 
publications of the present day. 


REVIEW.—THE VOYAGE—SOUVENIR—TALES, ETC. 


Review.—The Literary Souvenir. Edited 
by Alaric A. Watts. Longman. London. 
1834. 


Ir will be thought a sufficient reeommenda- 
tion of this elegant book, to say, that it sus- 
tains the character which it has gained in 
former years, and fills its place very respect- 
ably among its more costly competitors. Its 
illustrations are, as usual, in excellent taste, 
and of elaborate execution ; and although 
the compositions which its pages contain are 
too short, and in general of too light a cast, 
to constitute a valuable addition to litera. 
ture, yet, they are admirably suited to their 
purpose, Among the poetical contributions 
will be found some pieces of considerable 
merit, among which we may particularize 
two from the elegant pen of Mr. Hollings. 


—— 


Review.— Miscellaneous Tales, Original 
and Select, in Prose and Verse. T. 
Hurst. London. 1833. 


Tuts is a very interesting miscellany, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Queen; and 
containing contributions from some whose 
names area sufficient voucher for the lite- 
rary character of the work. We are willing, 
at least, to award itall the praise the editor 
claims for it in his preface, where he says— 
“ he trusts it will be thought to contain mat- 
ter which may beguile an idle hour ; that it 
will amuse, if not instruct ; and that, if not 
full of wisdom and of wit, it will be found 
void of offence.” 
i ee 
Review.— The Adieu. Edited by S. 8.8. 


Turs elegant little volume consists of pieces 
in prose and verse, part only of which are 
original. The selections are made with much 
taste and judgment, and are recommended 
to our attention by the names of Bernard Bar- 
ton, Howitt, Strickland, and others. We 
think we have met with none of the numer- 
ous publications of this kind now issuing 
from the press, with which we have been 
more pleased. We think it admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, namely, as a farewell present to a 
friend ; suggesting, as it does, topics for 
reflection derived from religion, in that sad 
hour when called to part with those endeared 
to us by every delightful association, 
—_—-—»>——_--- 


Review.—“ The Fathers of the Wesley 
Family: and References to their Times.” 
By W. Beal. J. Mason, &c. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 

Ir is impossible to read the title page of 

this little work, in connection with the motto 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


which forms a part of it, without a smile, al- 
beit we reviewers have been always noted 
for surpassing gravity. The mottois, “ Of 
whom the world was not worthy ;” and Mr. 
Beal has made Aimself the immediate ante. 
cedent to it, although it is obvious that no- 
thing was more foreign from his purpose. 
But this is a trifling matter, and we merely 
notice it “ en passant.” The object of the 
volume is to correct certain erroneous im- 
pressions which, in the writer’s estimation, 
prevail, relative to certain facts in the his- 
tory of the Wesley family. It is true, 
they are none of them of any great weight or 
importance, but as every thing connected 
with the memory of such a family is inte- 
resting, we have no doubt that these correc- 
tions will be regarded in that light. We 
must do Mr. Beal the justice to say, that his 
book displays considerable research, and 
that the conclusions at which he arrives ap- 
pear to be sound and judicious. 


—~+—-—— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


Illustrations of Political Economy, by 
Harriet Martineau, (Fox, London.)— 
We have received several numbers of these 
tales, and should have noticed them before 
had they been complete. We must, how- 
ever, do justice to our fair authoress, and 
proceed with those now before us :— 

Poor Laws and Paupers  Iilus- 
trated. -- No. 1, the Parish, a Tale ; 
by Harriet Martineau, (Fox, London,) 
is the first of another series of tales, by the 
same industrious and powerful writer. It 
lays open the baneful effects of our present 
system of poor laws, as they effect all 
classes of society. It should be in the 
hands of every overseer, and every mem- 
ber of a workhouse board, and not there 
only, but where it is, perhaps, most needed 
—in the hands of every legislator ; for our 
poor-laws are a burden to the rich, a tax 
on the industrious and frugal, and a pre- 
mium upon laziness. This series is pub- 
lished under the superintendence of “ the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,” and, like all its other publications, 
has a great recommendation in its cheap- 
ness ; this tale being one-third longer, and 
in price one-third less than those on Poli- 
tical Economy. 

No. XVI. Messrs. Vanderput and 
Snoek ; is intended to illustrate the nature 
of Bills of Exchange, and their utility in 
mercantile transactions. Miss Martineau 
is not so successful in this as in many of 
her other tales: her theme occupies but a 
small portion of her attention, and the nar- 
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rative seems scarcely to illustrate her prin- 
ciples. 

No. XVII. Part First of the Loom 
and the Lugger, advocates a free trade in 
articles of general consumption, shews the 
temptations to smuggling, and exposes the 
tricks and artifices of persons who, taking 
advantage of the laws of exportation and 
importation, impose upon both the govern- 
ment and the people. 

lo. XI Sowers not Reapers ; 
shews the operation of the corn-laws, as 
they at present exist, upon manufacturers, 
agriculturists, and the working classes. 
More practical information may be ga- 
thered from its clear and comprehensive 
statements, than from a dozen two-hours’ 
speeches in the houses of parliament, by 
individuals, either interested in upholding 
an injurious system, or, if not, at least un- 
acquainted with its bearings on the general 
mass of the community. No one can pe- 
ruse it without becoming a convert to her 
opinion, that all restrictions upon the im- 
portation of corn should be removed. The 
incidents of the tale are highly interesting. 


A Testimony for Pure and Unde- 
filed Religion, by J. Roberts, Incumbent 
of Quarnforce, Staffordshire, (Seeley and 
Bevenside,) is avowedly a composition 
designed for distribution among the poor, 
for whose use it is well adapted, both from 
the simplicity of its language, and the per- 
spicuity of its arrangement. The author 
has very judiciously divided it into fifteen 
short chapters, each of which embraces, in 
the compass of a few pages, some leading 
principle of the common salvation ; as 
“The Bible the only foundation, law, and 
touch-stone of true religion.” “ The fall 
of man.” “ The way of salvation,” &c. &c. 
In each he is clear and explicit, even on 
some of those points where other authors, of 
more pretensions, have been dull and ob- 
scure. We consider the work calculated to 
do much good, and would earnestly recom- 
mend it to Tract Societies, and those who 
visit the poor, as it will prove a valuable 
auxiliary to the labours of the visitor, in 
teaching the ignorant the way to Zion. 

Georgiana and her Father, or Con- 
versations on Natural Phenomena, (Seeley 
and Bevenside,) presents us with one of 
those modern versions of Derham, Paley, 
and Sturm, which are so well adapted to 
interest the inquiring mind of youth, in the 
pursuit of natural science, by leading from 
the various effects observable in the great 
theatre of nature, to the secondary causes 
which produce them, and then, by a rational 
conclusion on the wisdom and contrivance 











they present, to the Great First Cause, in 
whom all fulness dwells. The author, in 
the course of the work, has successfully 
aimed to make every object, by an easy 
transition of thought, subservient to a moral 

purpose, and thus made philosophy answer 
the great end for which it was intended, of 
making us humble at our own nothingness 
in comparison with the stupendous and 
varied structures by which we are sur- 
rounded, and to lead the mind to Him 
“ who spreadeth out the heavens like a 
curtain, and holdeth the ocean in the hol- 
low of his hand.” 

A Present for an Apprentice ; with 
Rules for his Conduct to his Master, and 
in the World; a new edition, enlarged, 
(Simpkin and Marshall,) is a reprint of an 
old work, as we find by a short but anony- 
mous extract facing the title-page. It is 
composed in a plain style, intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, and comprises advice 
on a number of heads both of principle and 
practice. Their general brevity and great 
variety render them easy and pleasant in 
the perusal, at moments of leisure, and 
give to the youthful mind, what it often 
requires but seldom obtains, namely, pro- 
fitable “ materials for thinking,” which, 
‘from the familiar nature of its subjects, this 
work is well calculated to supply. It con- 
tains an Appendix on some kindred topics 
selected from various authors, principally 
from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, which 
will well repay the trouble of an attentive 
perusal. 


GLEANINGS 


Engraving.—The inventors of the different sorts of en- 
the auth were the following: Although Carpi passes for 
author of engraving on wood, it is pam =m that he 
onl nee it, since, from time immemorial, the 
Indians and Chinese have made use of the art. Al- 
rt Durer was the inventor of engraviog with aqua- 
fortis. Engraving on stone comes to us from the 
Egyptians and Phenicians. per was 
invented by Thomas Finiguerra, a goldsmith at Ilo- 
rence. Pencil engraving is a discovery of Staport. 
Engraving iv colours is due to Christopher Leblond, 
merchant at Frankfort, who invented it in 1720; and 
erevive in mezzotinto was dicovered by Prince 
pen 


Engraving on c 


for the Stings of Venomous Animals.—The 
~- fomety egelting which arise from stings, nettles, 
» may be immediately removed by gathering a 
sprig of the nearest aromatic plant at hand, such as 
thyme, marjoram, mint, rosemary, &c. , squeezing out 
the juice of them, and rubbing the wound with it. 
When bittea by a viper, apply and pam down a lump 
of clay u spon the bite, and then rub it with the juice 
of a similar aromatic herb. Where you have spirits 
of turpentine within reach, the application of them 
will be found equally effectual. 

Improvement in Candles.—Steep the common wick of 
candies in lime water, in which is dissolved a consi- 
derable geemny of nitre or saltpetre. By this means 
a purer flame and a superior light is secured, a more 
perfect combustion ensured, and snuffing rendered 
almost as superfluous as in wax candles ; and the can- 
dles thus treated do not run. The wicks must be 
thoroughly dry before the tallow is put to them. 


steep, cones) hill, They offer, in short, in its high- 
est perfection, the true volcanic character, a8 it may 
be seen ip the crater of Vesuvius, avd in —, 
map of the volcanic = of the Campi Men gos 
or those of the Puy de Dome, in Desmarest's 
—_ And in some of the principal ones, decisive 
s of volcanic stratification, arising from succes- 
Sive deposits of ejected matter, may be clearly traced 
with = telescopes. What is, moreover, ex- 
tremely singular in the geology of the moon is, 
although nothing having the character of seas can be 
traced, (for the dusky spots which are commonly 
called seas, when closely examined, present — 
ances ge with the supposition of = 
water,) yet there are large regions perfectly leve 


and apparently of a decided alluvial character. 


Hiterarp Notices. 
Just Published. 


Three Letters on the Prophecies, viz. On the true 
place of the Seventh Apocalyptic Seal—On the Infi- 
del individual ae nay on Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, as a sup Sint subject of prophecy, being in 
continuation of Eight. Letters published in 1831, by 
James H. Frere, 

Stenog rephical Accidence, or Byrom's System of 
Short-Hand made easy. 

Questions on the first eleven Chapters of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, intended for the use of Heads of Fami- 
lies and Sunday School Teachers. By a Couautry 
Curate. 12 

National Portrait Gallery, Part 56—With Memoirs 
of Lord Gambier, Bishop Porteus, and Joshua 
Brookes, » 

Part VII. of a new edition ofthe National Portrait 
Gallery, with Memoirs of Mr. Gifford, Sir R. Aber- 
cromby, and Lord Bexley. 

Part XXXIV. of Baines’s History of Lancashire. 


In the Press. 


The Dark Lady of Doona, a romauce. 
Author of Wild Sports of the West. 

The Baboo ; or, Life in India. 

The Lady and the Lady’s Maid; being the second 
bumber of —~ wt ovie and their Remedy. By the 
Rev. Charles B, 

‘The Child of the Chuseh of England. By the Rev. 
Charles, B. Tayler. 

New Series of Historical Romance. By Mrs. Bray. 

The Grote oe, Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athe- 
nian. ah . Stanford. 

A Tableau me French Literature ; ; translated from 
the French of M. de Barante. 

The First Vol. of Sir Thomas D. Lardner’s Mis- 
ceilany of Natural History. 

Gutzlaff's Journal of Two Voyages along the Coast 
of China in 1831 and 1832. Post 8vo 

Memoir of James Brainard ‘| aplens 

Melchisedec. By the Author of Balaam, Elijah, 

c. One vol. i2mo. 

Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the Doc- 
trine of a particular Providence exemplified in the 
Life of Grant Thorburn, seedsman, of New York. 
Written by himself; with an Appendia, containing 
Hints to Emigrants, ke. &e 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, will 
contain Memoirs of rd Exmouth, Sir Geo. Dallas, 
Bart., Sir John Malcolm, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Dover, Sir new Blackwood, William Wilberforce, 
Feq., Sir E, ys, Ca stain Lyon, R.N., Rajah 
Rammohup a, dmiral Boys, John Heriot, Esq.; 
Mrs. Hannah More, Sir Christopher Robinson, Rev. 
Rowland Hill, Edmund Kean, Esq., Sir Thomas 
Foley, Sir John A. Stevenson, Lord Gambier, Sir 
Panastre Tarleton, &c. &e, 

A second series of Pictures of Private Life. By 
the Author of the former volume. Illustrated by 
Henry Howard, R.A 

ray 
Ww alker. 

Olympia Morata; her a Life, and Writings. 
By the Author of Selwyn, 

Journey to the F alls of Cav a By Lieut. Jervis. 

An Account of Van Diemen’s Land, and Guide to 
Emigrants. 


By the 


12mo. 
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on Physiology. By Mr, 
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